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This service gives you each week a word- 
for-word reproduction — in handy, indexed 
reference-file form — of the reviews of the 
previous week's New York openings. Written 
by the nine major New York critics for their 
huge theatre-going audience. Not condensed 
— not changed in any way. You get the 
complete reviews. Ready to insert in the hand- 
some permanent binder given free with each 
year's subscription. 

Critics, like individuals in an 
their likes and dislike For this reason we hove not 


confined our reports it one or two. Instead, we give 
complete reviews of mime critics from all major New 


oudience, differ in 


York newspapers. These are the critics who report 
the theatre to over 10 million people 
Brooks Atkinson Howard Barnes ohn Chapman 
Times Herald Tribune Daily News 
Robert Coleman Robert Gariand William Hawkins 
Mirror Journal-American Weysld-Telegram 
John Lardner Ward Morehouse Richari. Watts 
Star Sun Post 


By referring to these reviews you will be able to learn instantly the cast, author, director, 
producer, almost ony other fact about a current play, as well as the most competent criiical 


opinion. 


All in one convenient book. 


Indispensable to producers, casting directors, writers, students, librarians; while those whose 
only interest is thot they enjoy the theatre will find them a source of fascinating information. 


Fill out coupon below and mail today! 
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For a limited time only you may purchase the drama library set of nine complete 
volumes—plus a 1949 subscription—for only $100. Each volume includes the im- 
portant year-end alphabetical index of casts, authors, producers, directors and 
composers. A complete reference record of the New York theatre for ten years. 


Teer off this coupon and return it now! 





REGULAR RATE 






1949 subscription (Vol. X) 
1948 complete volume (Vol. IX) 25. () | 1943 complete volume (Vol. IV) 25. 1 
1947 complete volume (Vol. Vill) 25. () | 
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NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
237 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS as checked in 
box. | understand that the 1949 subscription will bring me, weekly, the theatre reviews from 
New York's nine leading newspapers from January |, 1949 to December 31, 1949. A beautiful 
red cover is also to be furnished me for preserving these reviews permanently. 


Enclosed please find (_] check [) 
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Organization 
Address 
City 


money order for $ 


Zone State 


A few of the many 
professionally interested 


now using 
WEW YORK 
THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 


ler a record of the theatre 


Allentown Call-Chronicle 

Authors’ League of America 

B.B.D. & O., Radio Dept, 

John Beck, Jr. 

Kermit Bloomgarden 

Alfred Bloomingdale 

DeWitt Bodeen 

Jane Broder Agency 

Jack Chertok 

Cleveland Playhouse 

Charles Coburn 

Columbia Pictures 
Casting; Story 

Cheryl Crawford 

Bing Crosby Enterprises 

George Cukor 

Dock Street Theatre 

Ken Englund 

Maurice Evans 

Famous Artists Corp. 

Charles K. Feldman 

Arthur Freed 

Nat Goldstone Agency 

Samuel Goldwyn; Casting 

Oscar Hammerstein 

Theresa Helburn 

F. Hugh Herbert 

Jean Hersholt 

Celeste Holm 

Sam Jaffe Agency 

Kalamazoo Civic Players 

Garson Kanin 

Fred Kohimar 

League of N. Y. Theatres 

Gypsy Rose Lee 

Mitchell Leisen 

Rufus LeMaire 

Howard Lindsay 

Gene Lockhart 

A. & S. Lyons Agency 

Rouben Mamoulian 

Joseph L. Mankiewicz 

MCA Artists Ltd. Agency 

William Meiklejohn 
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Gilbert Miller 

William Morris Agency 

Michael Myerberg 

Elliott Nugent 

Pat O'Brien 

Paramount Pictures 
Casting; Talent 
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Pittsburgh Playhouse 

RKO Radio Pictures 
Casting; Story 

Richard Rodgers 

Lee Sabinson 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Dore Schary 

Fred Schuessler 

Zachary Scott 

George Seaton 

Oscar Serlin 

George Stevens 

Ezra Stone 

Theatre Guild 

Time Editorial Rooms 

Karl Owen Tunberg 


Twentieth Century-Fox Films 


Casting; Story 


Universal-International Pictures 


Casting; Story 
Vanguard Films 

Story; Talent 
Hal Wallis; Story 
Warner Bros.; Story 
Margaret Webster 
John Hay Whitney 
John C. Wilson 
Dwight Deere Wiman 
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GRATS#Es 


, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISING AND APPLIED ART 


AMSTUTZ & HERDEG, GRAPHIS PRESS, ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


; 


= Documents and articles published in GRAPHIS No. 17 to No. 22 
America says: 


Will Burtin, Fortune, New York: “I have been following every 
; new issue Of GRAPHIS with greater appreciation. Your magazine 
steps successfully into the cultural void left by the recent war, 
and, in addition, shows the promise of qualities most important 
in our generation. 


American Institute of Graphic Art: “A magazine which should 
be seen by anybody connected with the industry: pictorial re- 
production, illustration, print-making, designing, as well as the 
art of editorship! GRAPHIS may well be called the best of all 
the foreign graphic arts magazines.”’ 








: Ontario College of Arts: “. . . your commentaries are excel- 

' lent as are typography, illustration, etc. in their juxtaposed No. 17 No. 18 

, harmony. . . . A periodical to be kept as an important library Senctieiiein iain is ili mesee Seen Bede the Siete 

‘ book and believe that they should be bound in series for in French Advertising Art Salvador Dall 1946 

reference r Edward Bawden Orneore Metelli, Primitive Painter 

: : Jean Hugo: Stage designs Dialogus creaturarum (an early 

‘ Albert Dorne, President of the Society of Illustrators, New Swiss Industries Fair, Bask print A.D. 1511) 

f York . . I want to compliment you on the brilliant job Lindi—Swiss Cartoonist Industrial design in England 

; your magazine GRAPHIS is doing in the field of graphic arts. Matthew Latbontts New Swiss Posters (1946) 

‘ I believe that GRAPHIS should have a stimulating influence on rath — a in USA Centuries of French Beatbinding 

‘ American illustration. . . .” nternat’l Art Book Review Fritz Paull: In Praise of Fresco 

' 

, E. McKnight Kauffer (Internationally known designer and il- 

‘ lustrator) New York: “To us who are interested in the devel- 

‘ opment of graphic art it comes as a shaft of light and en- 

} couragement. i 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia: “I consider GRAPHIS 

, to be the most complete review of contemporary work in graphic 

‘ and applied arts available today. The material which the edi- 

' tors have selected with an eye to the forward thinking reader 

} is presented in tasteful and inspiring form. . . . GRAPHIS should 

‘ be available to all students of art, advertising and the pub- 

‘ lishing fields, as well as in the library of the collector of fine 

: printing. 

} René Hubert, Costume and Set Designer of Twentieth Century- 

" Fox Film Corporation For ages i have not seen such a 

- wonderful magazine as GRAPHIS and I think it is exciting in 

‘ every detail. It gives me great joy to see the modernism, the No. 19 No. 20 

, new trend and the definite force of making Switzerland a central » Weems BD ot EV Caner Wienges Wenteatn, Pelabe 

‘ point in Art. Picasso: 1945-48 Piero Fornasetti’s Almanachs 

: United States Government Printing Office: The Public Printer - ae pn anes potting + A seh on 
GRAPHIS will undoubtedly prove useful to artists, designers, Mediaeval French Tapestry English Bookplates Today 
lithographers, and others connected directly or indirectly with Posters by Joseph Binder Balzac, seen by 12 Modern Artists 
the Graphic Arts. . . . Halftones, line work and color show Alex Steinweiss: Record Albums American Primitive Painting 
discrimination and fine craftsmanship. The fresh and rational The Life and Death of Waxworks Paris Packs its Precious Scents 
typographic arrangement immediately marks the publication as Novel Methods in Chemical Display The ‘Hard Stones,” a dying art 


outstanding.” 








sRAPHIS records and illustrates every two or three mc 
hundred pages the best o! the ntemporary wor 
1dvertising art, industrial design, and applied art in general 
Articles “nglish, French and German. Size: 9% by 11%. 
N 4to N 2 at present still available 





Subscription Fees for U.S.A. and Canada: For six numbers, 


>] for twelve numbers. $26.00 
$14.00; for twelve numbers, $20.00 





—————-> PLEASE DETACH AND SEND TO: 


DR. CHARLES HEITZ 
16 West 90th Street, New York 24, N. Y., TR 7-5680 





| 
| 
| 
| I enclose herewith check for $ in payment of sub- 
| s<tiption to GRAPHIS, for six numbers []; for twelve numbers 
| Please arrange for my subscription to start with the current num- 
ber or with back number ( No ) No. 21 No. 22 
William Blake, The Visionary in Book-craft Ben Shahn 
| Name An Iranian MS of XILI Century Interrelations in Modern Graphic Presentation 
| Art Directors Club of New York American Overseas Airlines 
| ‘ Exhibition 1947 The Early Pottery of Islam 
| mae Ballet—Unrealistic Refuge Graphie Art in Old Swiss Mill Sacks 
Graphic Art in Old Brittany Calixte (Paris) Advertising and Elegance 
| City Zone State Frank Pick’s influence on design in England Reflections on original Lithography 
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It's fun to go to the play, but the contented THEATRE ARTS subscriber 
needn't shoot himself if he finds that a million other people have had the 
same idea first . . . he gets a full year of the best theatre all over the 
world for less than the price of an orchestra seat. Your subscription to 
THEATRE ARTS brings you a full length play in every issue. Plays already 
reprinted are Joan of Lorraine, Command Decision, Medea, The Winslow 
Boy and Finian’s Rainbow. 


a subscription to THEATRE ARTS is a good theatre buy 


send in your subscription today 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946 

OF THEATRE ARTS, published bi-month 
ly (June-Sept.), monthly (Oct.-May), at 
New York, N. Y. for October Ist, 1948. 
STATE OF NEW YORK } 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK \ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Alexander Ince, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of the Theatre 
Arts magazine, and that the following, is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2 
1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations), to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 


ss. 


business managers are: Publisher, Alex 
ander Ince, 130 West Sé6th St., N. Y. 19 
N. Y.: Editor, Charles MacArthur, 130 West 
Sé6th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.: Managing editor, 
Charles MacArthur 130 West S6th St 
it, Mm Susiness manager, Robert 
Burghardt, 130 West 56th St., N. Y. 19 

2. That the owner is: Stage Publications, 
Inc., 130 West S6th St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥ 
and the names and addresses of stockhold 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock are: Doride Cor 
poration, c/o S. L. Hawkins, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20, N. Y.: Ernest Horvath, 
150 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 16, N. Y.; Law- 
rence Lipson, 110-02 68th Drive, Forest Hills, 
L I., N. Y.: Victor Bator, 30 East 72nd St., 
N. Y. C. 21, N. Y.; Webb & Knapp, In 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17, N. Y.: Sylvia 
Pozner, 221 Osborne Terrace, Newark 
N. J.; Pauline Taube, 1254 Rogers Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y.; Marcus Heiman, 234 
West 44th St., N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where th: 
stockholder or security holder appears up- 
on the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain § statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner: and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. ALEXANDER INCE 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th dav of September, 1948 


[SEAL | ILA ROEY 
Notary Public in the State of 
New York. N. Y. Co. Clk’s No 
1160, Reg. No. 1028-R-0 Com 


mission Expires March 30, 1950 
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THEATRE 


Theatre Arts is published monthly by John 
D. MacArthur, 130 West 56th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
as second class matter April 29, 1948 at 
the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XXXILI, 
No. 1, January 1949. All rights reserved 
Copyright 1948 by John D. MacArthur 
Copyrighted under the International Copy- 
right Convention. Copyright reserved under 
the Pan-American Convention 


Subscription rates: U. S. and Possessions 
Canada, Pan-American countries, Latin 
America, Spain and Philippines, 12 issues 
$5.00, 24 issues $9.00. All other countries, 
12 issues $7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by 
money order or draft on a bank in the 
U. S. payable in U. S. funds. Currency sent 
at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks 
for subscription to begin or for change of 
address 


For change of address send old address 
with the new, including postal zone number 
if any 


The Editors regret that they cannot 
assume responsibility for unsolicited manu- 
scripts 





THE COVER PHOTOGRAPH OF RAY 
BOLGER AND ALLYN McLERIE 
WAS TAKEN BY RICHARD AVEDON. 
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C. Lawton Campbell 
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Operation “Footlights” Vinton Freedley 46 
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Noted in Brief 
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Chamber of Horrors in Capricorn Herbert Kubly 32 
Theatre Arts Introduces 41 


Lady On Her Way Paul Moor 53 
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Ballet 25 
New Notes In Music 


FILMS 


Joan of Arc 42 
Prophet With Honor Peter Ordway 49 
Red Shoes Arthur Hopkins 52 


RADIO 
Theatre Guild on the Air 


THE PLAY 
Finian’s Rainbow 







E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy 
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Current Theatre Index 7 
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ANTA cresenis 


THE THEATRE IN RECORDS... 


Including children’s sets. dramatized stories and legends 





"Reading THE CASK OF 
AMONTILLADO is a very 
rewarding experience, but 
much more rewarding is to 
have it read by one of 
America's most distin- 
guished character actors, 
Sydney Greenstreet. When 
| listened to the record 
album it was as though | 
were hearing the famous 
story for the first time."— 
George Freedley 





“What happier present 
could you make to your 
children than the record- 
ings of THE HAPPY 
PRINCE? They'll love them 
and play them over and 
over again.”—Helen Hayes 





The American National Theatre and Academy, takes pleasure in 
presenting a selected group of the finest recordings of dramatu 
works performed by the theatre’s leading actors and actresses. 
These handsome Decca Record Albums are now available directly 
from ANTA. This is an opportunity to bring famous dramatic 
works permanently into your home, and at the same time support 


the work of ANTA. 


Helen Hayes, Margo Jones, Rosamond Gilder, Hallie Flanagan 
and George Freedley formed a Reviewing Committee which 
sought the advice and recommendations of the leading critics, pro- 
ducers, and directors in selecting the ANTA-Decca Catalogue 
of the Theatre. 





“These are times when we 
must reaffirm our belief in 
the principles upon which 
our way of life is based. 


"The experience of having “John Gielgud is in my 
Judith Anderson's brilliant opinion the  outstandina 


performance in MEDEA re- HAMLET of our day. His 


The inspirational readings 
of OUR COMMON HERI- 
TAGE should be a part of 
every home record library.” 

—Hall ie Flanagan 


created in your own living creative imagination _ il- 


room is a_ thrill not 
to be missed by any true 
lover of exciting theatre." 

—Margo Jones 


lumines the text, pouring 
new light on the famuiiar 
words of the great solilo- 
quies. These are recordings 
of theatre at its best.” 
—Rosamond Gilder 


~, 
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The list of Decca recordings available through direct orders to 


ANTA are those listed below. 


A catalogue is available upon 


request, at the AN TA offices, 139 West 44th Street, New York 


18, New York. 





1. HAMLET SOLILOQUIES—John Gielgud (4-12’ 
sides; unbreakable, Dau-7, $5.19) 
2. MEDEA—Judith Anderson (8-12 
breakable, Dau-12, $10.38) 

3. SORRY, WRONG NUMBER—Agnes Moorehead 
4-12” sides; unbreakable, Dau-2, $5.04) 

4. Scenes from: LADY WINDEMERE’S FAN; THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST—John Gielgud 
2-12” sides; unbreakable, DU-90012, $2.10) 

5. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND—Orson Welles (10 
12” sides; A-439, $6.07) 

6. THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO—Sydney Green 
street (4-10 sides; DA-479, $2.85) 

7. OUR COMMON HERITAGE—Walter Huston, 
Fredric March, Agnes Moorehead, Bing Crosby, 
Brian Donlevy, Pat O’Brien (16-10” sides; A-536, 
$10.38) 


sides; un- 


8. LOST HORIZON—Ronald Colman (6-12” 
sides; $3.99) 
9. IN THE AMERICAN  TRADITION—Orson 


Welles (6-12” sides, $3.99 
10. BIBLE READINGS—Charles Loughton Noah’s 
Ark, DU-17—$2.10; Garden of Eden, DU-15 


$2.10; David and Goliath, DU-18—$2.10; 
Furnace, DU-16, $2.10. 

11. A CHRISTMAS CAROL—Ronald Colman (6 
12” sides: DA-290, $3.99) 


Fiery 


12. SONG OF SONGS—Orson Welles (2-12 
sides; unbreakable, DU-10, $2.10) 
13. LIBERTE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE Charles 


Boyer (10-12 sides; A-377, $6.09 

14. MR. PICKWICK’S CHRISTMAS—Charles Laugh 
ton (4-12” sides; DA-379, $2.95) 

15. THE PEOPLE, YES—Carl Sandburg 
sides; $3.99) 

16. THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY—Bing 
Crosby (4-12” sides; unbreakable, Dau-3, $5.04 
17. RIP VAN WINKLE—Wolter (4-10 
sides; DA-432, $2.85) 

18. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN 
(4-10 sides; DA-450, $2.85) 

19. TREASURE ISLAND—Thomas 
sides; $3.99) 

20. THE SNOW GOOSE—Herbert Marshall, Joan 
Lorring (6-12” sides; $3.99) 


(6-12 


Huston 
Ingrid Bergman 


Mitchell (6-12 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 


THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


WEST 44th STREET NE 


a 
‘ 








21. THE SELFISH GIANT—Fredric March 
sides; $2.38) 

22. CINDERELLA—Edna Best (6-10” sides; $3.11) 
23. THE HAPPY PRINCE—Bing Crosby, Otson 
Welles (2-12” sides; unbreakable, DA-420, $2.35) 
24. MOBY DICK—Charles Laughton (8-12” sides; 
DA-401, $5.04) 

25. THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO—Herbert 
Marshall (8-12” sides; DA-337, $5.04) 

26. THE SMALL ONE—Bing Crosby (4-10” sides; 
DA-553, $2.85) 

27. THE LITTLEST ANGEL—Loretta Young (6-10” 
sides; DA-399, $3.11) 

28. TALES OF THE OLYMPIAN GODS—Ronald 
Colman (6-10” sides; DA-475, $3.89) 

29. THE LITTLE FIDDLE--Danny Kaye (2-10” sides; 
unbreakable, DU-11, $1.30) 

30. ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Ginger 
6-12” sides; DA-376, $3.99) 

31. PATRICK HENRY and THE FRIGATE’S KEEL— 
Clifton Fadiman (3-10” sides; DA-522, $3.11) 
32. TALE OF TWO CITIES—Ronald Colman (3-12” 
sides; A-693, $3.99) 


(4-10” 


Rogers 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


Kindly ship the following numbered 
albums to me: 


Kindly send copy of catalogue 


Name 
Street 


City and State 000. 

















* THEATRICAL — TELEVISION 


MOVIE Wake-up 


AT LEADING DRUG STORES AND 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Three-quarters of a century of 
know-how in the exclusive manu- 
facture of fine make-up for the pro- 
fession has made STEIN'S preferred 
by more theatrical, movie — and 
now television people everywhere. 


STEIN'S focine: 
to-the- 
minute illustrated 
nt booklet that tells at 
a glance exactly 
what make-up to use 
at all times and for all parts. In- 
cludes special valuable hints on 
the new television make-up, 
fashion shows, photography, etc 
Write for your copy today! 


STEIN'S notce“o 


430 Broome Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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EW YORK THEATRE 


PULITZER PRIZE 
ond 
CRITICS’ AWARD 


IRENE M. SFLZNICK 


preseris 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Directed by 


ELIA KAZAN Af 


JESSICA TANDY 


Marlon, Kim ,. _ Karl 
Brando Hunter Malden 


CHICAGO + HARRIS THEA. 


UTA ANTHONY 
HAGEN * QUINN 








Russell i Mary 
Hardie Welch 











Leland Hayward 
presents 





A ploy by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN | 
é (Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 


4 wie DAVID WAYNE 
ROBERT KEITH - WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


Directed by Joshua Logan 
Settings by Jo Mielziner 


ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St.. Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
NOW—ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO 
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"Tremutlous lath, Ceaitty 
— Brooks Atkinson, Times 


MARGO JONES 


presents 


Summer 


and 
Smoke 


A NEW PLAY BY 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with 


MARGARET, TOD 
PHILLIPS = ANDREWS 


Staged by MARGO JONES 
Sets and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Music by PAUL BOWLES 
Costumes by ROSE BOGDANOFF 















Music Box Theatre 
45th Street, West of B’way 


“A SONG-AND-DANDY, Gayer 
than a Mardi Gras.” 


| Walter Wincheil 


“TOPSIN ENTERTAINMENT.” 


—Look Magazine 


NEW YORK’S FUNNIEST MUSICAL 








BROADWAY THEATRE 
New York 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


on Tour 





CURRENT THEATRE 
INDEX 


This time of year being what it is, with 
shows coming in thick and fast, there's apt 
to be quite a lot of shuffling-about of thea- 
tres. It's always a good idea to check a 
newspaper to make sure that the play you 
want hasn't moved since we went to press. 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS (Dec. 8, 
1948)—Maxwell Anderson returns to his 
torical subjects, this time Henry Vill and 
hapless Anne Boleyn. Rex Harrison plays 
the monarch with a roguish air while 
Joyce Redman is everything that Anne 
should have been. Mielziner sets, inciden- 
tal music by Lehman Engel, in a thoroughly 
lavish production. Shubert, 44th St W of 
B'way Cl 6-5990 Mats Thurs & Sat 2:40 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:40 $1.20-$4.80. 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (May 16, 1946 
The Wild West, Irving Berlin and Ethel 
Merman have combined to send this 
rollicking musical into a third year. Im- 
perial, 45th St W of B’way CO 5-2412 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30 $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.60 


AS THE GIRLS GO (Nov. 13, 1948)—This is a 
romp for the indefatigable Bobby Clark 
A spectacular musical in the Ziegfeld tra 
dition, beautiful girls and tuneful songs 
Winter Garden, B’way and 50th St, Cl 
5-4878. Mats 2:30, Wed $1.80-$4.20,—Sat 
$1.80-$4.80 Eves ex Sun 8:30, Mon thru 
Thurs $1.80-$6.60, Fri & Sat $2.40-$7.20 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3, 1947 
Tennessee Williams’ tragic drama of the 
fate of beauty in an insensitive world 
Heightened by Elia Kazan’s direction, and 
a superb cast, it has won the Pulitzer and 
Critics’ Circle prizes, and would probably 
win any others if they existed Ethel 
Barrymore, 47th St W of B’way CO 5-2412 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—Garson 
Kanin’s lively satire concerns an ex 
chorine, a bigshot junkman, and a New 
Republic intellectual. Henry Miller's, 43rd 
St E of B’way BR 9-3970 Mats Sat & Sun 
2:40, $1.20-$3.00. Eves incl Sun 8:40, 
$1.20-$4.80. (No perf Mon 


EDWARD, MY SON (Sept. 30, 1948)—Robert 
Morley heads a top-flight English cast in 
this melodrama of a possessive father 
Beck, 45th St W of B’way Cl 6-6363 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex 
Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


GOODBYE, MY FANCY (Nov. 17, 1948 
Madeleine Carroll’s charm dominates this 
entertaining comedy of love and liberalism 
Morosco, 45th W of B’way Cl 6-6230 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex 
Sun 8:40, $1.80-$4.80. 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944)—Broadway’s oldest 
living member has survived a Pulitzer Prize, 
and may easily go on singing its agree- 
able paean to dipsomania and an _ in- 
visible rabbit forever. Forty-Eighth St 
Theatre, 48th St E of Bway Cl 5-4396. 
Mats Sat & Sun 2:40, $1.20-$3.00. Eves incl 
Sun 8:40, $1.20-$4.20 (No perf Mon). 













ff TUNE IN TO 
Z THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR y 
A, ABC Network 9:30 P.M. EST SUNDAY lf 


JEAN DALRYMPLE 
has the honor to announce 


THE 

FIRST 
AMERICAN 
STAGE 
APPEARANCE 
OF 


by san-past SARTRE 
JOHN DALL-JOAN TETZEL 
American Adaptation by DANIEL TARADASH 


Settings by STEWART CHANEY 
Costumes by EMELINE ROCHE 


MANSFIELD Theatre, 256 west 47h 50., New Yor 


Eves. incl. SUNDAYS 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
NO MONDAY PERFS. 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


JOSE FERRER in 
THE SILVER WHISTLE 

by Robert E. McEnroe 
BILTMORE Thea., W. 47. Mats. Thurs., Sat. 










MAKE WAY FOR LUCIA 


By John Van Druten 
with ISABEL JEANS « CYRIL RITCHARD 
CATHERINE WILLARD 
Scenery and costumes by Lucinda Ballard 

OPENING SOON 






The Musical Hit 


ALLEGR 
Music by RICHARD RO 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMM 
Eatire Production staged by AGN 
: ON TOUR 





Book & Lyrica by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2 
cs , 
Directed by R N “ 










DIRECT FROM 54 YEARS ON B’WAY. 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’’ 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 24 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
2 COMPANIES ON TOUR IN U.S. 
THEATRE ROYAL—DRURY LANE 





ORDER BY MAIL FROM BOX OFFICES 












“THE THEATRE AT 
ITS GLOWING BEST 


— Bornes, Her -Trib 


GABERT MULLER & HENRY SHERER 
present 


ROBERT ADRIANNE IAN 


WORLEY -ALEN- HUNTER 
EDWARD, MY SON 


A New Play 
by ROBERT MORLEY and NOEL LANGLEY 


LEUEEN MACGRATH 













MARTIN BECK Thea. 


West 45th St. Evgs. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. and Sat 


ANNIE REMAINS THEACE 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMWVERSTEIN 2nd 


prerent 
in The World-Wide Musice! S 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN: 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ord DOROTHY FIELDS 
with MILTON WATSON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


oveve"e) 
Therenghly dolightiat” — ariieee, Times 3 


OSCAR SERLIN presents © 


Clarence Days 2 


Lile With ° 


iNlother 


A New Play by 


HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
porotHy “"" HowaRD 


STICKNEY - LINDSAY * 


EMPIRE Theatre, Bway * 
& 40 8t 


- Eves. 830. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


% 






HIGH BUTTON SHOES Oct. 9 1947)—A 

glowing production and Jerome Robbins 
high-comic bollet illumine the sage of 
two musicc! con-men on the loose. Broad- 
woy. 54th & Biwoy C! 7-2887 Mots Sat 
& Sun $1.20-$3.60. Eves Sun thru Thurs 


$1.20-$4.80, Fri & Sot $1.80-$6.00 


HOWDY, MR. ICE June 24 1948 


onc mus, giris ond clowns 


Skotes 
Milllons have 
seen previous edifions of this ice show 
ond everybody loves it Aimed ct the 
family trade Center, Rockefeller Center 
O 5-5474 Mots Wed & Sat 2:40, Sun 3 


Eves ex. Mon 8:40, Sun 8:15, $1.20-$2.88 


INSIDE USA. Apr. 30, 1948 


revue which shuttles musically from cocst 


A handsome 


with Beatrice Lillie and Jack 


Haley delighting the eticianades Majestic 


44th St W of Bi woy C! 6-0730 Mots Wed & 
Set 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30 
$1.80-$6 


LEND AN EAR (Dec. 14, 1948)—A young 


Mnic fnoll 
opxc! revue city 


come to town ofter 
a long stand on the Coast. William Eythe 


s co-producer and leading moan. Others 
who've lent a hand include Charlies Gaynor 
Raoul Pene du Bois and Gower Champion 


Notional, 41st St W of Biway PE 6-8220 
Mots Wed & Sat 2:30 $1.20-$3.60. Eves 


ex Sun $1.80-$4.80, ex Fri & Sot eves 
$1.80-$6.00 

LIFE WITH MOTHER Oct. 20. 1948)—Another 
enchanting visit with the Day Family 


Dorothy Stickney and Howard Lindsay are 
charming as ever. Empire, Bway and 40th 
PE 69540 Mots Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


LIGHT UP THE SKY (Nov. 18, 1948)—Sam 
Levene, Audrey Christie and a superb cast 
n this hilarious Moss Hart comedy. Royale 
45th St W of B’woy CI 5-5760 Mats Wed 
& Sat, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun, $1.80 
$4.80 


LOVE LIFE Oct. 7, 1948 
Ray Middleton in a musicol extravaganza 
of a marriage thot losts 150 yeors. 46th 
St Theatre, W of Bway Cl 66075 Mats 
Wed & Sot 2:30, $1.20-$3.60 
Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.00 


Nanette Fabray ond 


Eve ex 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN Jon. 15, 1948)- 
Arnold Richard 
Lewine's songs propel a jubilant cast on 
a fast-poced ride on the Manhattan merry 
go-round. Broadhurst, 44th St W of Bway 
Ci 6-6699 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20 

$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6 


Horwitts sketches and 


MISTER ROBERTS Feb. 18 1948 
Heggen’s and Joshua Logan's rich comedy 
drama sketches life aboard a Navy cargo 


Thomas 


vessel on the periphery of the wor. With 
Henry Fonda, Dovid Wayne and William 
Horrigan topping the expert cast there is 
no particular reason why it shouldn't run 
forever. Alvin, 52nd St W of Bway Cl 
5-5225 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60 
Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


MY ROMANCE Oct. 19, 1948)—The musical 
adaptation of Edward Sheldon’s play about 
a@ good minister and o veree wicked opera 
singer. Adelphi, 152 W 54th St Cl 6-5097 
Mats Wed & Sat, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun, 
$1.20-$4.80 


PRIVATE LIVES (Oct. 4, 1948)—An old play 
imbued with new life by the tempestuous 


Intimate 
DIVERTISSEMENT 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
SUPPER 


Armandae 


54 EAST 55TH STREET 


PL 3-0760 EL 5-9739 





BBBBBBBBS. 


SRS BS RS BI BS RS PS BS 
AUTHENTIC CHINESE 
FOODS 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS ¢ DINNER 


YOUR HOST 


FREEMAN CHUMS 
142 E. 53 St., New York, N. Y. 
EL. 5-8050 


XRAXAXAXANRANN 


"A YOU'RE IN THE 


ao Tilele Nie) wel)» 
THE 


VIRGINIAN 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
DISHES 


102 W. 50th ST 





“Where Are You Going?” 
‘ For 


(7 \\UNCHEON or DINNER 


Tallulah Bankhead. Plymouth, 45th St W 
of Bway Cl 6-8870 Mats Wed & Sat, 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:40, $1.80-$4.80. 


RED GLOVES (Dec. 6, 1948)—The Jean-Paul 
Sartre melodrama of idealism versus real- 
ism doesn’t seem as satisfactory in this 
version as it did in London or Paris, but 
confirmed Sartre addicts will probably 
want to see it anyway. Charles Boyer is 
the hero, Joan Tetzel the beautiful gal. 
Mansfield, 47th St W of B’way Cl 6-9056 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 $1.80-$3.60. Eves 

| ex. Mon 8:40 $1.80-$4.80. 





Le Restaurant Par Excellence 
nf BRUNO © GINO 


NEW YORK REgent 7-3562 
Pecessl ass? estat Sass ects aso5 | 






SMALL WONDER (Sept. 15, 1948)—Intimate 
musical revue, featuring Tom Ewell, Alice 
Pearce, Mary McCarty. Coronet, 49 St W 
of B’way Cl 6-8870. Mats Wed & Sat, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun $1.80-$6.00. 


SUMMER AND SMOKE (Oct. 6, 1948)—Ten- 
nessee Williams does it again, in his fine 


rhumba | minor key. Margaret Phillips is good as the 

girl who suffers and languishes, Tod An- 

tango drews the young doctor responsible for 
samba most of the trouble. Jo Mielziner's set 


is another reason why this is well worth 

seeing. Music Box, 45th St W of Bway 
Cl 6-4636 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Sun 8:40 $1.80-$4.80. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE (Nov. 24, 1948)—Jose 
Ferrer is superb in this Robert McEnroe play 
about the adventures of a philosophical 
tramp in an old people’s home. Biltmore, 
47th St W of B’way Cl 6-9353 Mats Thurs 
& Sat $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun $1.80 
45 st. & madison ave., new york 17 $4.80. 


Hectic times at a girls’ school, involving 
incipient dictators and their victims. 
Among the young and fair are Julie Harris, 
Patricia Kirkland and Doe Avedon. Even 
if this doesn’t quite come off, it has its 


modern dancing 


exclusive clientele 


MIGNON MACLEAN 


Hotel Roosevelt 

















FIRST PRIZE 
WINNER 


of the 


fascinating moments. International, 59th 
St and Broadway Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:40 $1.20-$4.80. 


WHERE’S CHARLEY? (Oct. 11, 1948)—The 

classic comedy, ‘Charley's Aunt,” set to 
International Hair Styling music and very funny indeed with the 
captivating Ray Bolger in full command. 
St. James, 44th St W of B’way LA 4-4664 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30 $1.20-$3.60. Eves 


ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.00 


AROUND THE CORNER 


The following shows have been announced 
with definite dates and theatres through the 
end of December, but by all means check 
with a newspaper before you run around to 
the box office. 


MAKE WAY FOR LUCIA Dec. 22, Cort 

JENNY KISSED ME Dec. 23, Hudson 

THE VICTORS Dec. 26, New Stages. 

THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT Dec. 27, 
Belasco. 


Contest of the Year 


TEDDY & OLGA ~ 


131 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
LUxemburg 2-1954 & 1955 





photography 


of distinction 


—————————————— ee... 


bait DON’T LISTEN LADIES Dec. 28, Booth 
perro THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA Dec. 29, Ziegfeld 
” KISSS ME, KATE Dec. 30, Century 
| 
models 





june cariton 


terry costello 


47 west 51st St. new york 


plaza 3-0867 





gent 


“WHERE THE STAGE 
MEETS” 


In the heart of the 
theatre district 


Telephone LA 4-5785 
« 


234-36 West 44th Street 
New York City 


ENJOY 


LUNCHEON - COCKTAILS 
DINNER - SUPPER 


Where = in dogg 


CAVANAGH’S 


260 WEST 23rd STREET 
SINCE 1876 
Famous Facilities fer 


BANQUETS + PARTIES (5 
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The Colony Restaurant 


6lst Street & Madison Ave. 


Rendezvous de lDélite 


Where society and stage mingle 










































richard avedon 


PLAYGOING 


with gilbert w. gabriel 


Comes Christmas. Along with the annual perpetration 
of A Christmas Carol by the usual bassi profundi, come 
several new and important theatrical openings which are 
supposed to lift the season to its top. Maxwell Anderson’s 
{nne of a Thousand Days arrived just too late for notice 
now, but it will have it. Red Gloves reached here in 
plenty of time, and, a few pages further on, it has it. 
Hosannas are trumpeting re some imminent additions to 
the musical hits. When the kids swank home from college, 
yr Uncle Julius toddles in from Terre Haute, there will 
be plenty of good things to take them to. 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 





A fellow of the opera world, piqued by Jules Mas- 
senet’s successes, once referred to that Frenchman’s “mile- 
long gallery of gilded sinners.’’ I suppose that we shall 
soon be having similar accusation against Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s series of battered spinsters, those pearl-fleshed 
frustrates all. True, these are Mr. Williams’s goods, his 
specialty, his mark. They are in all his plays and in many 
of his stories, and what greatness he has grows out of 
the dry, grievous soil of their day-by-day, dream-by-night 
lives. I, for one, am all the fonder of them for being ¢ 
each so like the other. His heroine of Summer and Smoke 
is of the same pity and confusion made as she of 4 
Streetcar Named Desire, and of The Glass Menagerie 





Light and shadow. 
. . . Margaret Phillips and Tod Andrews in “Summer and Smoke” 


ll 








hard avedon 


as well. I don’t care if she is. The author builds and 


rebuilds rare beauty in her person, and nobody—no Ameri 
can Turgenev, at least—has ever done it better. 

Summer and Smoke is the minor tragedy of a small- 
town Mississippi virgin. She has all the virtues and 
evasions of her breed. She makes a brittle stand against 
the carnal attractions of a young next-door doctor—and 
s finally appalled to find her stand successful and her 
doctor gone away into readier, more realistic embraces. 
She ends up with a travelling salesman herself. And if 
you think this ending appalling and beyond all sensibility 

sense, then I commend you to Mr. Williams’s tender 
care. The last exquisitely compassionate ten minutes of 
his play will cure you of that error. 

Minority vote, maybe, but I found Summer and Smoke 
a fine play, as fine as any of Mr. Williams’s, and in some 
moments finer. Simpler and occasionally warmer, strong- 
er of outcry and coloring. A younger play, a less crafty 
play, and a play which consequently flounders now and 
then but has no fear of that—or of achieving melodrama, 
primary agony, either. It would be silliness itself to blame 
the author for some stiff staging. 

I’d guess that Margo Jones, governess of this present 
production, was entirely too taken by Mr. Williams's 
penmanship. There is that echo of the angels in his 
writing. But cadences can be treacherous to action, and 


poetical allusions, sympathetic overtones and such can 


Mary McCarty dances her dream of hip-flasks and flappers. 





“Love Life"—Vincent Gugliotti, Rosalie Alter and Lenn Dale. 


sometimes float around a set as obtrusively as Macy Parade 
balloons. The irreproachable grace of every minute of 
Streetcar isn’t here. 

But I give up nagging and nominate Summer and 
Smoke, even so, among the season’s bests. And Margaret 
Phillips also, among the most heartbreaking of those un- 
blessed damosels of the Williams gallery. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISE 


Acquainted as I am with a couple of Life photographers, 
I can’t be too optimistic about the solution of a blithe 
little play called Goodbye, My Fancy. The beautiful 
Congresswoman marries one such, instead of the college 
president she’d thought herself in love with, lo, these 
score of years. College presidents may be poor catches 
and prone to emit baccalaureate sermons when their minds 
ought to be on cozier things, but news photographers can 
be just as great bores about flash bulbs and Rolleiflexes. 

All of which is no serious lapse on the part of Fay 
Kanin, who put this Goodbye, My Fancy so neatly to- 
gether, and who, in all probability, won’t insist on the 
seriousness anywhere along its line. Her comedy does 
graze against some good political and social declarations, 
but only graze, and it keeps to what it intends: a cordial, 
genial Commencement Week comedy. 

That beautiful Congresswoman is fast becoming a 
stock Brunhilde of our current plays and motion pictures. 
And she’s beautifully played, this time, by the beautiful 
Madeleine Carroll. This lady from the films and the 
war-fronts plays her not only with the traditional helmet 
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Life Without Father is relished by Dorothy Stickney and her red-headed brood. 


of golden hair and that spear of eloquence which all 
ladies from our local Valhalla, the District of Columbia, 
are destined to wield. She likewise plays her as a com- 
fortably, understandably human being, a humorist when 
life insists she be, a good egg in no Easter-gaudy shell. 
All to the benefit of Goodbye, My Fancy, where Conrad 
Nagel and a crew of good others help make the whole 
evening good. 


MILORD AND MR. MORLEY 

Comparatively early came Edward, My Son. Truth 
is, we had been starving for a month or so on some of the 
mouldiest rations the Broadway theatre ever endured. 
Probability is, we were ready to yell masterpiece at any- 
thing well dressed in proper wording and performing. 
The impression still sticks, however, that Edward, 1M); 
Son is a sovereign theatrical job. England, which loves 
such epics in greasepaint more consistently than we do, 
has not sent us a shrewder one since Cavalcade. It cer- 
tainly has not loaned us shrewder actors since acting 
began. 

This is the play by Robert Morley and Noel Langley 
which has had so long a run in London. That fact not- 
withstanding, it is sure to have one here too. For the 
British air it breathes is an ether common to all the liv- 
ing, hazarding, snorting and suffering human race, rich 
old millionaires and international rogue-males included. 

It is all about one such. It is the tricky life story, told 
with a coroneted tongue in a close-shaved cheek, of some- 
body whom the authors please to call Lord Holt. It is 
the privilege of Mr. Morley himself—who was no slouch 
as Oscar Wilde, cither—to impersonate this Lord Holt. 
This he does to plush-covered hilt. 
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We first meet milord in front of the curtain. He is 
at the sans-everything age, but he is cloaked in Bond 
Street broadcloth, collared with astrakhan, and he still 
looks as imperishably handsome as Walter Damrosch. 
He is pleased to declare himself one of the richest and 
most powerful old pests of our century, and also one of 
the least scrupulous. He has only one lingering decency, 
and that is his indecent mourning for the one rotten 
truit of his loins, his single son Edward. 

Whereupon, scene by effective scene, he condescends to 
give us this son’s exemplary history—with Edward never 
actually present in the flesh—and thus his own history, 
too, plus his wife’s, his mistress’s, his best friend’s, his 
worst dupe’s, and indeed his whole country’s and whole 
day's. He does succeed. 

He succeeds in an old, episodic, family album style. 
Yet, and here is the thing to admire most, he does it 
to a curiously original degree. Few modern plays have 
had the gall to haul away at such shamelessly standard 
situations, or the cleverness to turn them so without 
strain, without error, into natural-seeming, highly novel 
stuff. 

The most heartless moments of this Edward, My Son 
somehow emerge as heart-breakers. The ugliest things 
that happen in it are immediately the most feelingful. 
Sheer meanness becomes that mixture of sadness, fun- 
niness and surprise which theatregoers have been lap- 
ping up ever since Hernani first appeared in purple tights. 
Absolute literalness, banishing every least pretence of 
literary flourish, sometimes sounds here like prophetic 
utterance. It must be the acting. 


Two in the shade—Ray Bolger and lovely Allyn McLerie. 
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S$ superd. \MIr., Morley has ich more 


For the acting 


er 


than ay oirdupots pout 


wryly appealing arrogance and evil, which are just right 
for the part. He makes you forget that he wrote it for 
himself. He m ikes you ve] eve th it none it nn i] gn 
Creator made this man—this very horrible but likable, 
actual man—and that none but a Morley could con 
ceivably polish off so completely him and all his vanities 


lecheries, mock-charities and co-criminalities. 

Beautiful playing by them all. Letter perfect directing 
by Peter Ashmore. As transported to our stage by Gilbert 
Miller and Henry Sherek, it is the theatre in one of its 
most opulent, ana alse most \ rulent, moods. Absalon 
and his royal father belong te the Bi le. Broadw iy en 


1}Oys them revorn as | award and Nis sire. 


MOTHER |S ALWAYS RIGHT 
Having devoted the whole of a previously allotted 


space to the rapturous hymning of a run-through of Life 
With Mother, \'m lett with little to say now except a 
smug Amen. Life With Father has a fitting sequel. The 
li 1. TI lI 
sequel is equal. The equal spells success. 
Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse’s p 


ul 
Day family back and forth across the boards continues t 


+? 


rsuit of the Clarence 
please. In its gently beamish way, it pleases just about 
everybody. Everybody, that is, but one lone highfaluter 
who, I see, suspected Mr. and Mrs. Day of being Mr. 
and Mrs. Jiggs and of never having lived, breathed or 
been memeir-ized at all. Sorry. All jewels can’t be blood 
colored, nor all comedies cosmographs. This one is so 
right and so sure-fire, every inch of its kindly, canny way 
that only the hufhest bungler would debate its worth. 
The rest of America will happily pay full price to see it 
-and, I hope, see Mr. Lindsay and Miss Stickney in it 
and again, Amen to that. 


OLD FOLKS' HOME, YOUNG FOLKS' CASTLE 

The Silver W histle is a pleasant skimp of a play. That 
isn't saying everything in the world in its favor. I admit. 
and maybe it’s not saying sufficient. For this new Theatre 
Guild comedy by one Robert E. McEnroe has a large 
heart and a nimble head—and those two organs, all-im 
portant to even the most casual entertainment, go far 


i 
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Mischievous Irra Petina scored a personal success in “Magdalena 


little hbodv. (j00d 


to gain forgiveness tor a rather bony 
time is had, given chiefly by Jose Ferrer and William 
Lynn. A middle-aged tramp, by pretending to be much 
older, gets into an old folks’ home and turns all his fel- 
low inmates into blissful rejuvenates. They share that 
good time. 

It isn’t guaranteed new, this plot of a younger charac- 
ter assuming extra years for some ulterior purpose: | 
recollect Vicki Baum’s using it in something about a 
beauty parlor proprietress, God forgive her. But, new 
coin or old, M{r. McEnroe simply puts the plot into a 
tatterdemalion pocket and there lets it jingle along. Re- 
sult: a funny fable of, for and by a lot of funny humans, 


hile. 


ind a loaf of the very best mischief almost all the w 
\MIr. Ferrer is capital. He is beginning to measure up 
is an Alfred Lunt with an artistic conscience. 

Another such micro-universe seems to have been dis- 
covered by N. Richard Nash, playwright of The Young 
ind Fair. This sober and, I’m certain, well-intending 
drama was set in a young ladies’ junior college. Little as 
I know about the normal behaviour of the species in that 
habitat, 1 couldn’t find much glee in it, nor much of the 
excitement or conviction that | evidently ought have. 

‘here were snobbery and thievery, all virtuously con- 
demned. There was that latent trace of Hitlerism in the 
sweateretted breast. The play argued in favor of all the 
right things against all the wrong. But when they clothed 
ts incontestible principles in cute illustrations from Seven 
teen, they proved to me principally this—that brats will 
ve brats. 

Everybody gurgled about a dazzling performance by 
a young Miss Julie Harris. They had omitted doing so 
when she'd acted even more memorably in a more fleeting 
opus. There must be a lesson in that for all of the young 


and fair. 


THAT FAR BACK 


Midwinter, and nothing could ever look further away 
than the play which failed in the fall. I don’t quarrel 
with that optical effect: it has its mercies. But of all the 
openings and hasty closings of this season, I do remember 
one with especially keen feeling. I do wish that Sundown 
Beach could have had another, and a better, chance. 





Good novelists always have tough times in the theatre. 
That is one of those tritisms. When Samuel Johnson's 
Irene oozed out of the Drury Lane Theatre after only 
nine representations, the angry author waddled back into 
book-covers, composed an immortal Rasselas and thus 
reachieved placidity, plumpness and a higher opinion of 
himself than ever. Stevenson, Dickens, Henry James all 
had the same chagrin against the stage, and then all the 
same consolation of returning to the writing of great, 
world-fondled, ever-famous books. May their examples 
offer comfort to Bessie Breuer, composer of this Sundown 
Beach. 

Miss Breuer once wrote a book, Memory of Love. | 
see it labelled at this late date as having been sententious. 
That won’t keep me from treasuring it as one of the 
most artful and moving American novels of its decade. 
The lady is still among our top story-writers. If I hope 
she'll go back to novels, I mean it as sincerest tribute. 
If I suggest that she blame some large part of the failure 
of her play on the firecracker-strung production which it 
had, | am only borrowing from greenroom history. 

But Sundown Beach did sufter from faults all its own 

and most severely of all from the hardships of a so- 
called collective drama. It obviously did not use a strong 
enough glue. Its several parts kept being so much greater 
than its whole. And some of the acting of those parts 
was hellishly bad acting on a heaven-high plane. Yet, 
here in December, I still recall Sundown Beach as a fine, 
sensitive effort (if that’s any consolation) flung away 
amid commonplace and worse. 


LARGE WIT, SMALL WONDER 

There is a new type of corn-belt comedian, like Tom 
Ewell of Small Wonder, who prowls in and out of a 
musical revue with no pretense of mastering its cere- 
monies, but merely of reducing it to shirtsleeves and 
drawl. There is one such in Inside U.S.A. There was 
Hank Ladd in the Hartmans’ show of last season who dis- 
tributed much glittery dirt. But I think this Mr. Ewell 
the drollest of them all. Throughout, he remains the 
‘normal neurotic,” you, me, our next-door neighbor, a 
bit of Bob Benchley, with that furrowed face and that 
scoffing sweetness of the late Frank Craven. Hollywood'll 


git him if he don’t watch out. 





riohara avedon 


A large number of bright young people take part in 
Small Wonder. This makes them sound like refugees 
from Leonard Sillman, which some are, or like ama- 
teurs, which none is. They may be fledglings, but they all 
sure know how to fly. A good half of the revue seems 
to happen in mid-air, where, according to the tenets of 
the modern dance, the agile elbow weds the boisterous 
sacroiliac. The other half, when they sing—and all 
would apparently rather sound like Ethel Merman than 
just sing—is plumb down on the ground. They all make 
their best of it with a husky, rowdy accent on Phyllis 
McGinley’s superior rhymes. They darn well should. 

It grows into wild, whacky humor. The movies, the 
soda counter, the book world, the advertising pages, all 
have a healthy spoofing. I only wish they'd start having 
it earlier in the evening. And that there were still more 
of Mr. Ewell. Even so, the most cheerful revue in town 
—as well as the most cheered, incidentally. 

Mary McCarty can be declared an extra dividend. This 
young lady romps through the proceedings with complete 
abandon. She displays so much volatile energy that I’ve 
ceased to worry about our supply of uranium. The scien- 
tists at Oak Ridge have available a most attractive female 
energy pile guaranteed to disturb the most negative atom. 


OUR SAINTED AUNT 


Making a bright libretto out of that mossy old mono- 
lith, Charley’s Aunt, must have needed the hacksaw and 
sure fingers of George Abbott himself. This master job 
accomplished, Frank Loesser could contribute some suit- 
ably irreverent catch-all tunes, Balanchice add some of 
his effervescent ballets, and a smartly decorated stage be 
all set for the saving antics of Ray Bolger. Mr. Bolger 
came, cavorted—as swiftly, dizzily, audaciously, as he 
alone can cavort nowadays—and Where's Charley? be- 
came one of the town’s most immediate clicks. It de- 
served to. If Brandon ‘Thomas, who wrote the original 
old farce, turns over in his grave, he is anyway spinning 
on velvet. 

There isn’t a more exquisite young terpsichorette to be 
seen anywhere than Allyn McLerie. She looks and sings 
just as well as she dances, and I’ll bet she can cook, too. 
For personality, she’s this year’s find. 
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Hollywood to New York — Charles Boyer 


OF MANY MUSICALS 


Once, in a low mood, I| studied the science of physiog 
nomy with a famous Russian professor. He began by 
dividing the human puss into three zones—the mental, 
the emotional and the, ha, purely pheesical—and I| stopped 
taking his course then and there. Because | kept finding 
myself wondering which zone of me the next show | 
went to would attack. So many seemed intent upon the 
pheesical. 

By now I’ve attended the usua} number of unusual 
musicals, romanticals and girls-and-galumph entertain 
ments which have been doing a luxury business in a large 
New York way. I'd report that Lowe Life can logically 
have first place for loveliness, Where's Charley? for 
liveliness, and As the Girls Go for Bobby Clark. To 
gether, they make up a huge handsome face for Times 
oquare. 

Love Life, the work of Kurt Weill and Alan Jay 
Lerner, is foremost in sentimental fancy. It is a sort of 
Allegro stretched out across two centuries, or a Kinsey 
Report in a lace-paper binding. Two lovers are its im- 
perishable silhouettes, all the way from 1791 A.D. on 
ward. Around these twain America whirls, corrupts, 
changes customs and costumes, sings and dances to suc 
cessively different pipings. It is an intricate device, in 
cluding Godey’s Book ballads, Punch-and-Judies, min 
strel show finales, and even a trapeze. It allows for 
number of entrancing glimpses and conceits, and for such 
Weill-away music as the already familiar “Green-Up 
Time.” But it did strike me (in my emotional zone) as 
a long, troubled pageant, rather than a passion, between 
a wish-fulfillment and a scene-plan. 

A mighty funny notion sets 4s the Girls Go into mo 
tion. America has a woman president, and Mrs. President 
has a husband whose stage-alley name is Bobby Clark. 
Soon, however, everybody concerned seems to suspect 


that that kind of notion was all right in the Gershwin- 


Kaufman-Ryskind days, when they gave away Pulitzer 
Prizes for it, but that now—aw, no, not now, let's leave 
it all to Bobby. So they do, and so Bobby is back wit! 
all his battery of best old quirps and chirps and gadgets, 
and everybody's roaring. His walking-stick is now cov- 
ered with fur. The rest of his material strictly isn’t, but 
he’s still the greatest looney of them all. 

Recently departed is .Wagdalena, a monster operetta 
for which none less than Heitor Villa-Lobos, that em- 
inent Brazilian composer, wrote the score. When it went 
jungle-deep, his music was often vital, vivid. When it 
had to stray into Parisian cafe scenes, it was merely 
so much rough-cut Mascagni. Fine dances and fiesta 
effects. The trouble was a libretto which sounded as if 


yy of Ba- 


— 


it had been conceived by old mad King Ludwi 
varia on a day of severe toothache. rorget it. Don’t get 
me telling about something entitled My Romance, either. 


REALISM—-IN THE RED 


You can’t dismiss a new play by Jean-Paul Sartre with 
those few kind words. You can’t mark Charles Boyer’s 
switch to the American stage with nothing but kittenish 
asterisks, either. It needs outright saying that Red Gloves, 


as seen in New York, was seen through a thickening air 


f regrets for a poor job, a stubbornly obtuse and botch- 


ng job, from slow beginning to slack end. Sartre was 
certainly badly done by. 

Red Gloves is Paris’s Les Mains Sales, which means 
dirty hands and not red gloves; or, as London saw it, 
Crime Passionel, which means you-know-what. It is a 
most successful play abroad, reputed to be still causing 
riots among capacity audiences in its home town. Here 
it is, Remade in U.S.A. Hoarse whispers had been mega- 
phoned around that sundry Embassies, Right Wings and 


at 


Henry Vill hides the axe from Anne Boleyn — Redman and Harrison. 
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PLAYGOING continued 


Left Cells would all take dire measures against its open- 
ing in New York. Sartre himself, so it was headlined, 
had objections. ‘These are anyway understandable. 
Admitted, I can’t sermonize about the Sartre original. 
I did not see it over there. I did do my schoolboy best 
to have a look at a pristine text before it was translated, 
trans-Atlanticized or too much Taradashed. I’ve only 
heard about several changes of character, color and em- 
phasis in it. I’m entitled to my guess, however, that they 
were changes for the worse. “~The man who wrote such 
exciting things as No Exit and The Respectful Prostitute 
would have to have considerable help to sound as dull as 
Red Gloves makes him. 
It takes place in Miteuropa, a few grim years ago. 
The theme of it—already played with both hands by 
Arthur Koestler before Sartre chimed in—is the struggle 
between realism and idealism in present day world poli- 
tics. The realist is a seasoned leader, middle-aged, middle- 
minded, indefatigable and ironic, to whom all principles, 
‘all nations, and all women, too, are only the conveniences 
of his creed. The idealist must be (as usual in the modern 
idiom) a young, horn-rimmed intellectual, wavering, 
wallowing and, according to this local sketch of him, 
slightly slobbery. They aren’t supposed to make a pretty 
pair. All they make here is a couple of crashing symbols. 
The Party—here identified specifically as the Commu- 
nist Party—has wormed young Hugo in as secretary to 
one of its own chiefs, Hoederer. It has done so on orders 
from Moscow, supplying Hugo with a pistol and a plan 
to shoot his boss at the earliest possible. Hugo, still spat- 
tered with all the complexes of the capitalist class which 
spawned him, undertakes this mission in a high religious 
mood, but makes the mistake of confiding it to his wife. 
In fact, he confides it almost as top-secretly as a train an- 
nouncer clearing the tracks for a Twentieth Century 
Limited. His wife confides it back to Hoederer. Hoed- 
erer—big scene, this—takes little Hugo’s gun away, lec- 
tures and, unlike most realists, forgives him. Hugo, how- 
ever, reenters at a foolish moment when his wife is making 
vain love to the boss and promptly, petulantly, shoots him 
dead. Jealousy, in short, does patriotism’s trick. 
An epilogue doubles in sarcasm by bringing Hugo out 
of prison only to discover that Hoederer is now a world 
hero, a name emblazoned on every boulevard, and himself 


a candidate for Party execution. Sic semper idealists. 
Well, I’m not one, nor a Communist either, but somehow 
I didn’t believe one single stilted word of what they said. 

Why not? Because, for one thing, I don’t think that 
Sartre ever expected it to be believed on that level of 
deadly literalness they were using here. Sartre, this 
amazing French fever-monger, Sartre can set his plays in 
Hell, and he does, or in Mississippi or any other place he 
pleases, but—never in commonplace. That was where 
this production of Red Gloves, so-called, was set and 
stayed. 

I have great fondness for a great poetic irateness, out- 
rageousness almost, in Sartre’s stage writings. I value 
that intensity of his which can, and often must, fling 
clean off the stage and into the audience's faces. I recall 
how electrifyingly it did exactly that in the little New 
Stages’ showing of The Respectful Prostitute, taking the 
risk of offending with caricatures, of alarming with 
savagery and grossly daubed exaggerations, and of saying 
things with a superhuman spite (and spittle) beyond their 
ordinary saying. That was the best way to play Sartre, | 
thought then. Few vestiges may be left in this version 
of Red Gloves which could be played that way, but I still 
think so. Some dramatists demand going at a gallop. 
Sartre races or else runs down. Here they laid him down. 

Be still, you beating hearts of one hundred million 
movie fans. Be assured that Mr. Boyer is as sweet to 
look upon, as beguiling to listen to, as ever he was in any 
cardboard Mayerling or celluloid Algiers. Here there 
was something noble, nearly masochistic, in his appear- 
ance in Hoederer’s unromantic part. Here he wore a 
dark shirt and as square a jaw as greasepaint might mould, 
dimly suggesting that old second-fiddler of Rome, the 
late Mussolini, and was none the less handsome and court- 
ly for that costume. If the play does continue until June, 
as it promises to, it will be more and more Boyer’s play 
and therefore honester on that account. 

His adversary was also a film favorite, John Dall. Joan 
Tetzel acted the young, shuttling wife. These two both 
used the serious perkiness which belongs so effectively to 
a Spewack farce, and there were accompanying perform- 
ances by an assortment of princes and apaches who pos- 
sibly couldn’t help it. None of them seemed to be able 
to get those gloves off Jean-Paul’s knuckles. 


Along with a passion for well done steaks and plays 


and Ramon Alones cigars, Gilbert W. Gabriel, when 


pushed to the wall, confesses that he is fondest of the plays 
of Franz Werfel, especially those that failed. He particu- 
larly mentions “Juarez and Maximilian,” which was pro- 
The Playgoer duced in 1924. These, however, are only his minor attach- 
ments; he reserves his real ardor for “Der Meistersinger” 
and his wife's lithographs. Mr. Gabriel is Secretary of the 
Author's Guild, a distinguished contributor to Town 





and Country and The New Yorker, and author of several 
novels. His latest, ae Thee W ed,” came out this year. 
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Ouvel... 


In his office at the Athénée Theatre in Paris, Louis Jouvet, one of the last and 
greatest of the dwindling tribe of actor-managers, keeps two pictures: an auto- 
graphed photograph of playwright Jean Giradoux, and a drawing of Moliére. 
Friends of Jouvet have long been amused and surprised by this curious juxtaposition 
of classic and modern taste. This year, at the Athénée opening on September tenth, 
Paris saw that juxtaposition bear fruit in Jouvet’s dazzling production of Moliére’s 
Dom Juan. It is widely considered the crowning achievement of a theatrical career 
which has already brought Louis Jouvet more than his share of triumphs. 

Dom Juan, probably Moliére’s most original play, is certainly the great satirist’s 
least produced. Few actors have dared essay it since original production in 1665, 
and for a simple reason: its construction conspires to defeat most actors. There is 
no character development in Dom Juan—no event, no matter how supernatural, 
deflects the hero from his fixed attitude of monstrous greed. Moliére’s Don Juan 
is more atheist than cynic. And along the narrow streets behind the Athénée, in 





~ 


“DOM JUAN” ACT 5, SCENE ViI—THE STATUE OF THE COMMANDER SPEAKS TO DOM JUAN. 


the cafes frequented by the theatre-wise, it is being said that Louis Jouvet’s immense 
success with that character stems from its essential likeness to his own: the same 
coldness and cynicism, the same arrogant and biting wit which he has brought to 
France’s theatre since he entered it more than thirty years ago. 

In technique, the production reflects that quality of Jouvet’s mind which has led 
him to couple the modern and the classic on his office wall. ‘he sets and costumes 
by Christian Berard—designer perhaps known best to American audiences for such 
imaginative flights of fancy as his decor for Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast—are 
of a sort which could be only dreamt of by Moliére. Sets are changed with the 
fluidity of a motion picture, alternate luxury and abstraction. On-stage ghosts 
appear, even a figure of Death with the classic scythe upon his shoulder. The sup- 
porting cast, too, bears the Jouvet touch. Among it are Dominique Blanchar, a 
discovery of his own, and Pierre Renoir, son of the famed Impressionist painter and 
brother of film director Jean Renoir. The role which Fernand René portrays was 
created by Moliére himself. 

But amidst all the glitter of the grand tradition, there is one fact doubted by 


ody: from beginning to end, Dom Juan is Louis Jouvet’s show. 
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by p. g. wodehouse 





I keep reading in the papers statements td the effect 


that, what with television and what not, Vaudeville is 
shaking off its winding sheets and is on the way back, and 
they chill me to the marrow. For, if Vaudeville comes 
back, bang goes what is practically the only pleasure | 
have in life—viz., sentimentalizing about the good old 
days when we had Vaudeville. 

Of course, in my case, being an Englishman, I don’t 
sentimentalize so much about the dear old Palace and 
all that as about what used to be known as the ’Alls. And 
when I say the ‘Alls, I mean the Oxford in Oxford 
Street, the Tivoli in the Strand, and such outlying estab- 
lishments as the Canterbury, the Camden Theatre of Va- 
rieties and the Old Mogul, not the Alhambra or the 
Empire. At the Empire and the Alhambra they went in 
for ballet, animal acts and foreign tenors, and no ballet 
girl or performing seal ever got a bob out of me in those 
days when one had to be pretty careful what one did 
with one’s bobs. What I demanded, and saw that I got, 
was the Comic with the scarlet nose and the check suit, 
the Dashing Soubrette with her tights and her Now-then- 
all-together-boys, and the Argumentative College Chums. 

Not that I don’t sentimentalize about American Vaude- 
ville, too. I do, repeatedly. In my late twenties I was one 
of its main supports. A familiar figure, mine, along Sev- 
enth Avenue from 1909 to 1912. I became rather like the 
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lady in George Ade’s story who “was singin’ darke 
songs around the house all the time and tellin’ these jokes 
she’d heard, and she got so she knew the names of all 
them variety actors, and she used to say that So-and-So 
had a good act, and somebody else was poor, and some- 
body else ought to change their performance, and so on.” 
Eva Tanguay, Smith and Dale, the Avon Comedy Four, 
Dooley and Sayles, James J. Corbett and Co. . . . they 
all got many a hearty handclap from me. But the ’Alls 
were my first love, and it is of them principally that I am 
thinking when the not unmanly tear steals into my eye. 

I was a great man for the Alls in those early days in 
London. It took strong men to drag me to see Forbes-Rob- 
ertson in Hamlet, but if Harry Lauder was on at the Tivo- 
li, | was there in two jumps. Surprise me nodding over m\ 
coffee at the club and you will be lucky if you escape with- 
out an hour or so of reminiscences of Dan Leno or Lottie 
Collins. I have always had just the sort of mentality 
which The ’Alls satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, senile though I am, I am not quite 
old enough to have seen Lottie Collins. But many is the 
morning at the turn of the century when you could have 
heard me rendering her best-known number in a shrill 
treble in my bath. I am not a particularly quick study, 


but I found the words easy to memorize. Thev ran as 


follows :— 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
The author always considered that a pretty good lyric, 
ind its popularity showed that the public endorsed his 
view. I can’t remember his name, but I believe he was 
one of those slow, careful workers, like Flaubert, who 
chisel and polish every line of a song before letting it out 
of their hands. He wrote the last line first and worked 
He always used a blunt pen, and could not 
write unless there were roses in a flower bowl on his desk. 


up to it. 


His favorite poet was Shelley, to whom he admitted he 
owed much, 

It was at about the period when I started going to The 
‘Alls that the Patriotic Song flourished. In those days, 
when you went to a music hall, you were certain to be 
confronted at about ten o'clock by a stout man in baggy 
evening dress with a diamond solitaire in his shirt front, 
who walked on the stage in a resolute way and stood 
glaring at you with one hand in the armhole of his vest. 

You knew he wasn’t a juggler or a conjurer, because he 
had no props and no female assistant in pink tights. And 
vou knew he wasn’t a twenty-minute dramatic sketch, 
because if he had been, he would have had a gang along 
with him. And presently your worst fears were confirmed 
when he began to sing a patriotic song with some such 
refrain as: 

For England’s England still. 
It is and always will. 
Though foreign foes may brag, 
We love our dear old flag, 
And old England is En-ger-land still. 
Then he was got off somehow and a comedian came on. 

It has always seemed to me a proof that even as a boy 
my judgment was sound and good that, while I have never 
felt the slightest desire to go on the legimitate stage, it was 
my earliest ambition to become a comedian in The ’Alls. 
Even at the tender age of twelve, the music hall appealed 
to the artist in me and, though still a child, I could per- 
ceive that to succeed in it one must possess many of the 
nobler qualities. I gave up my boyhood dreams reluctantly, 
yut my admiration for the men who had got there re 
mained, and I have never been able to dismiss the Vaude- 
ville comedian with a contemptuous gesture as one not 
fit to be classed among the world’s uplifters. 

To succeed in Vaudeville you had to have special gifts. 
You could not get by through influence or mere amiability 
\f disposition. In no other walk of life was the individual 
so straitly tested. In fact, it was because a Vaudeville 
comedian required vim, pep, espieglerie, a good singing 
voice and a sort of indefinable je ne sais quoi—none of 
which qualities I happened to possess—that I abandoned 


became a writer. 


ambitions and 

It was the loneliness of the job that made it so tough. 
The Vaudeville artist was right out in the middle, with 
no support. You remember how you used to feel when 
they dragged you downstairs and made you recite “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” to a crowded room. Well, that 
was how Vaudeville artists must have felt all the time. 
he heroine of a musical comedy has the support and 
pproval of a chorus of about seventy-five. They follow 
her around. When she is singing, they bound in the 
ckground. The make her feel that they it anv rate, 


are stroug for her. 

It was different with the Vaudeville performer. He 
started his act on an empty stage, all alone in a hard world. 
If there was to be any support and approval, it must come 
from the audience. And yet people who feel sorry for 
David when he sang before Saul and found himself in such 
a tough spot, will tell you that Vaudevillians earned their 
money easily. 

Furthermore, there were no limits to the amount the 
public demanded in return for its patronage. On the legit- 
imate stage, if an actor wears a decent suit of clothes 
and speaks his lines satisfactorily, his audience is satisfied. 
It does not expect him to fill out with trick juggling or a 
ballroom dance. But in Vaudeville it was far otherwise. 
Take, for example, the case of the Vaudeville juggler. 
To the ordinary man who cannot carry a cocktail glass 
across a room without spilling half its contents it would 
seem, no doubt, that anyone who could balance a chair, 
two vases, three billiard balls, a cue, a lighted lamp and 
a female assistant on the tip of his nose was doing enough 
to earn his salary. But in The ’Alls a trifling feat like 
this was but a beginning. A juggler was looked at askance 
if he loafed. The audience expected him to supplement this 
balancing act with a little rapid work with some plates 
in his left hand, while with his right he threw up and 
caught in brisk succession a few dozen rubber balls. And 
even then they were inclined to ask themselves if the fel- 
low couldn’t find something to do with his feet. 

In addition to this, the poor man had to be a finished 
comedian and keep up a rapid fire of droll observations 
on this and that. There used to be an excellent violinist 
who found that in order to get bookings he had to play 
with the instrument behind his back. 

I have often wondered how Vaudeville performers first 
got the idea of becoming Vaudeville performers. My own 
case, of course, was rather different. I just wanted to sing. 
And everyone wants to sing. But how, for instance, did 
the man who dived through a hole in the roof into a small 
tank first get the impulse ? 

It must have been, I imagine, something in the nature 
of what clergymen term a “‘call.”” One pictures the fellow 
sitting in his room, peacefully studying the correspondence 
course on how to become a mining engineer or a zinc spel- 
ter, when suddenly, one evening as he is all wrapped up 
in zinc, a voice seems to whisper in his ear. “This is all 
very well,” whispers the voice, “but what you were really 
intended to do with your life was something quite dif- 
ferent. Go out, young man, go out and dive through 
roofs into tanks. That is your proper métier. Do not stifle 
your individuality. Remember the parable of the talents.” 
So he throws away his books and goes off to see Louis 
Shurr, or whoever it was in those days, about a tryout 
on the Pantages circuit. 

But where and how did he practice? That is the ques- 
tion that keeps me sleepless at nights. There was a man 
at the old Madison Square Garden (circ. 1909), who 
used to stand on one of the girders which supported the 
roof and dive head-foremost on to a sloping chute. Down 
this he would slide on his stomach, finally turning a som- 
ersault in mid-air and alighting on his feet with a simper 
of modest pride, as who should say “You thought I was 
a sap when I started that, didn’t you?” The mind pauses 
baffled at the contemplation of the steps that led up to 
that perfected feat. The early rehearsals must have been 
worth watching. 
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EPO bh ce yin 


by richard maney 


To paraphrase Samuel Johnson, revivals, too often, 
are the last refuge of the desperate. Too often they are 
the product of a stagnant theatre, of the sterility of con- 
temporary dramatists, of complete paralysis of the creative 
urge. What actress would elect to animate Juliet on the 
fanciest of balconies did she have the option of inventing 
a role in a new play of substance? It’s only when the 
theatre is booby-trapped with an epidemic of plays that 
outrage the ears of the ushers that revivals multiply and 
flourish. Rarely is it the passionate devotion of a producer 
to the words of Shakespeare or Chekhov that impels him 
to resuscitate one of their masterpieces. It’s because the 
manuscripts on his desk would excite hisses from an au- 
dience of Hottentots, that he starts to look over his 
shoulder, haunt the library and to mutter in his beer 
about King Lear. 

It’s high time the theatre started to think in terms of 
today and tomorrow, recessed in its profound genuflec- 
tions to the past. Omens and portents are available to 
validate this suspicion. Harry Truman is a vivid symbol 
of the popular notion about revivals. The status quo ante 
(Latin for Herbert Hoover) is not quite good enough. 
Were all revivals, classics as well as box-office devices, 
outlawed for five years the results might be rewarding. 
Perhaps the current playwrights, long fallow, might stir 
their stumps and come up with specimens worthy of a 
salute. It would be worth the gamble, might provide the 
writers with an added incentive. 

Just now Miss Tallulah Bankhead is rejoicing in ca 
pacity trade, in handsome fiscal honors, through her ap- 
pearance in a reprint of Noel Coward’s Private Lives 
in New York. Why is Miss Bankhead appearing in Pri- 
vate Lives? Not from choice, my hearties! She’s appear- 
ing in it because she was worn out from parrying the 
wolf. With the sheriff hot on her trail, with the new 
scripts submitted to her reeking with odors that af- 
fronted her nose, she was in no position to quibble. Even 
a Bankhead must eat. Even a Bankhead can’t fiddle too 
long about her modus operandi. 

The fiercest scrutiny of the plays current in New York, 
or of the three-act adventures scouring the country, does 
not disclose the names of Helen Hayes, of Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, of Katharine Cornell. Here are four of 
the theatre’s elite, all foregoing their chosen profession 
because they have either been betrayed or scorned by the 
enrollment of the Dramatists’ Guild. Maurice Evans 
prowls the country in a Shaw revival, Louis Calhern 
in a memory of Molnar. Gertrude Lawrence has fled 
across the Atlantic because here there is no plot and 
dialogue worthy of her mettle. 

It would be idle to argue that there is no place in the 
theatre for revivals. If for no better reason than that 
current play makers should have an opportunity to see 
how Congreve, Wilde, O’Casey, Sheridan, Moliére and 
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Stay Put, Lazarus! 


Marlowe functioned, there should be periodic repetitions 
of their works. It’s unfortunate that we haven’t any 
repertory theatres worthy of the name to fulfill p 

it 
has been the frequent success attending revivals of the 
classics which has tricked producers into thinking almost 
exclusively in terms of revivals. There are scads of peo- 
ple in Texas and Iowa who must think that Blossom 
Time and The Student Prince are the only two operettas 


cbligation. On the negative side it can be argued tha 


ever written. Aside from the quick who saw Maurice 
Evans in St. Helena, there are no Americans who have 
ever seen him in anything but a revival. 

If our stage is surfeited with revivals the odium for 
this condition must inevitably fall on the playwrights. If 
they wrote more and better plays there would be no need 
for professional excavating on the scale which now pre- 
vails. And what are the prospects of them writing more 
and better plays? Slim, I would say. Indeed there is 
slight reason for thinking that many of them will ever 
write another play. One heady draught of New York 
success and they’re off for Hollywood, hell for leather. 
There they can and do perform curious pieces of carpen- 
try for fabulous fees, quickly assume the stature of literary 
lackeys. Such hurts as they may suffer in the transition 
are salved by their salaries. 


Revivals are the result of this defection of the play- 
wrights, rather than the cause of it. But the whole ten- 
dency in the theatre is to flout or discourage creative 
work. When producers are. not reviving plays in New 
York they’re often concerned with adaptations of novels 
and short stories. These, too, are in a sense revivals since 
their construction and plot comes to the dramatist sec- 
ond hand, relieves him of the necessity of doing much 
independent thinking. True, many of these reworkings 
result in effective plays in the theatre—Life With Father, 
A Bell for Adano, Mister Roberts, The Heiress to name 
but a few of them—but they can hardly be identified as 
creative works. Even the musical shows have their deri- 
vation in forgotten plays, in biographical devices so 
rigged that the music of a moldering composer may be 
used without penalty. 


Revivals are responsible for at least one evil in the 
theatre. Those who sponsor them have a fiendish urge to 
tamper with the original. They may not go to the lengths 
of the screen which brazenly tagged ‘Additional dia- 
logue by Sam ‘Taylor’ under the Bard’s name in the 
trailers for 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, but their 
editorial infamies are notorious. In their eagerness to 
contribute something to the adventure they would excise 
or inflate on whim, a chore for which they rarely have 
any equipment. Fortunately for them the author has 
long been dust, and only a few outraged scholars shudder 
at their blasphemy. 























Handsome, mystic and menacing, Nicholas Magallanes leads Maria Tallchief up from the depths of Hell. richard avedon 


In Igor Stravinsky ballet has found its greatest living composer. A restless perfec- 
tionist, he creates styles, then destroys them with others. Since his early days with 
Diaghilev he has been a magnet for some of the greatest choreographic talent in the 
world of international ballet—Picasso, Matisse, Cocteau are glamorous examples. 
Last year Lincoln Kirstein, patron of the arts and sponsor of New York’s avant- 
garde Ballet Society, renewed an old association with Stravinsky and commissioned 
a modern treatment of the Orpheus legend. In collaboration with George Balan- 
chine, Stravinsky wrote what may prove to be his finest, most exciting score. 
In April, 1948, Kirstein unveiled the new Orpheus at New York’s City Center. 
The reaction was violent and varied. Virgil Thomson called it “the noblest work 
of a noble career,’ while some critics viewed it with reservation. But reservations 
were dispelled when Orpheus was revived in October. The dancers were more 
familiar with the choreography and the entire production was more cohesive. Isamu 
Noguchi’s settings drew unqualified raves from all quarters as did the dancing of 


Maria Tallchief, Nicholas Magallanes and Francisco Moncio. Highest praise of 
all came from the New York Times, which proclaimed Orpheus “such a synthesis 
a e ss. of music, movement and setting as one must usually remain content to dream about.” 
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It is the custom to dig into the past when discussing 
protean achievements because no modern actor is ever 
permitted to hold a candle to the honored memory ot 
the great troupers of yesteryear. 

And | must confess there is some merit to this. Who 
is there treading the boards today to compare with one 
great figure I used to see perform when I was regularly 
covering the theatre as reporter and critic twenty years 
ago? I refer to Tsimmie Londos, then the world’s heavy- 
weight wrestling champion. 

You say this was not the theatre? Friend, leave us not 
deceive ourselves. It was. That wrestling has since de- 
clined into fourth rate burlesque is just another example 
of the tendency of art to degenerate. If Jim Londos didn’t 
carry a card in Actor’s Equity, somebody got cheated out 
of a passel of dues. He was the greatest Thespian of all. 
| have been catching some of the current pigs perform- 
ing in lowbrow rewrites of the great classics via the news- 
reels, and it is enough to break the heart of a genuine 
lover of the histrionic art. Tumblers, knockabouts, acro- 
bats, bladder-boys, Jack Puddings, yes, but actors never. 

Gorgeous George? Pure Westphalian. A poseur, a 
scene chewer, a fourth rate road company Romeo, a trom- 
benick and a ham. You call all this breastbeating, arm-wav- 
ing and hair-tearing acting? Come, stroll with me down 
Memory Lane while we revisit the greatest tragic hero 
of them all. 

The script in my day had the simplicity of pure art and 
was filled with great dignity. It was the age-old, thrilling, 
tender, well-loved story of the triumph of Good over Evil. 


by paul gallico 


——___ 


Good was mimed by Tsimmie Londos, an Apollo of 
a man, handsome, raven-haired, flashing-eyed Greek 
thewed like Lionel Strongfort, his winning smile illumi- 
nated by the incandescence of his very own gleaming china. 

Evil was rendered by an ever changing procession of 
villainous ‘Turkish, Hungarian, Armenian, Eyetalian, 
Lithuanian, Muscovite, and Bulgar meatballs, walking 
schmalz factories and squirming suet sacks. 

In the classic tale portrayed by these artists, the Hero, 
struggling against adversity and a handicap in size, reach, 
weight, and grease content, was brought to the very 
brink of defeat, suffering great agonies before, calling 
upon his Hellenic ancestors and summoning his last re- 
sources, he rose from the deck, plucked the representative 
of the Powers of Darkness off his feet, whirled him thrice 
around his head and sent him crashing to oblivion. 

Much of the beauty of this drama lay in Tsimmie’s de- 
lineation of the paladin enduring his darkest hour. Here 
were no obvious and vulgar outcries, flailings, pluckings 
at the scalp and exaggerated writhings of your modern 
burlesque bum. Londos’s sufferings were always refeened : 
he met adversity with beautifully simulated dignity and 
portrayed the agonies that wracked him with that high- 
est manifestation of the true thespian’s art—restraint. 
Seldom did the audience glimpse the tortures that threat- 
ened to annul his spirit and destroy his beautiful envelope. 

See him with me, supine on the battlefield. A huge, 
evil looking party by the name of Youssuf, or Sandor or 
Ivan or Pietro or Marcel or Igor is seated upon him, a 





horrid leer spread over his countenance, clutching the 
hero’s foot in an iron grip. Never mind that the villain, 
himself an accomplished mummer, is holding Tsimmie’s 
tootsies in a manner that would not injure a two-year-old 
child. We in the audience, educated in the symbols of 
classic tragedy know that this is the Dreaded Toe Hold 
calculated to send spasms of fearful and well-nigh un- 
bearable pain through the victim. 

Londos lies there on the mat on his stomach, presum- 
ably sleeping peacefully. But no. He does not sleep. Fran- 
tisek gives his extremity a yank and ‘l’simmie’s head comes 
up, and for a moment his glorious countenance is etched 
deeply with the lines of suffering. An outcry of agony 
hovers close to his lips but he clenches the gleaming crock- 
ery to keep it Hushed. Slowly the lines of suffering are 
wiped out by an expression of pure nobility. It is Joan of 
Arc and the Christian Martyrs. 

Mihail imparts another twist to the foot in his pos- 
session. Londos raises his eyes aloft as though seeking as- 
sistance there where none is to be found on earth. For one 
fleeting instant his iron will breaks, he clutches his head 
between his two hands and then instantly recovers his 
noble mien. Perhaps once at the climax of the throbbing 
martyrdom he will permit one little sigh of suffering to 
escape from him—“‘Aht-tsu aht-tsu!’’ We die with him. 

The same projection, the same understanding of his 
high art is present in the finale of Act III, when dazed, 
dizzy, beaten and groggy he turns upon his tormentor. 

No cheap, ostentatious bombast or hysterical mastica- 
tion of sets and properties. On the contrary, a pause of 


that was ACTING 


contemplation, a drawing back as it were, a momentary 
stopping of the clock while Gabor poises for the final 
blow. Then it is that we are privileged to see the great 
portrayal of the revival of the indestructible spirit of man. 
Into the glazed and wandering eyes enters a gleam of 
light. The furrowed brow clears, the vapid mouth sets in 
a line of pure determination. The weary, sagging muscles 
suddenly swell with vitality as though the artist had some- 
how been able to avail himself of the use of a bicycle 
pump. The flame burned low but it was never extinguished, 
which of course is the beautiful theme of the play. 


So great is this imagery that only we, the enthralled 
spectators are privy to it. Mischka, poor, stupid, evil fool, 
is not aware that in the twinkling of an eye man has 
changed places with mouse. He rushes blindly to his doom. 
Once, twice, thrice he is whirled overhead. CRASH! 

Not an orb in the house remains dry at the beautiful 
emotion of the ending when Londos, acclaimed the victor, 
staggers to his feet and totters over to the ropes and 
there for an instant leans his head upon his hand in the 
classic attitude of one who is trying to choke down the 
sobs that overwhelm him at the contemplation of the 
miracle that has been vouchsafed him to wreak, the eternal 
triumph of the noble and beautiful spirit of man. 


Ah, but that was acting. But too, that was twenty 


years ago when there was still genius connected with the 
theatre. 


Gorgeous George, my old aunt! 
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by leo lerman 
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Music, Virgil Thomson recently told one of New York's more flossy 
gatherings, is now our sixth largest industry. | do not know whether Mr, 
‘Thomson actually meant sixth or just said it to show how important musi¢ 
has become, but looking at concert and opera schedules, jammed concert 
halls and opera houses, it is apparent that music is, indeed and at last, a big, 
big, nationwide, money-making business. It is one art which is making money 
without too much of a compromise. Some programs continue to talk down 
to their audience. Some top flight artists and musical organizations continue 
te include luncheon music gems, but the ever increasing amount of dis- 
tinguished and even esoteric music now programmed is astonishing. 

The evening of November 29 saw an amazing evolution in good music’s 
steady nationwide progress. For some tour hours | watched and listened 
to the first television broadcast of an opera from the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Some two million citizens distributed over the north- 
eastern purlieus of these United States also watched and listened. In their 
own or friends’ homes, some in homes away from home—taverns, gin mills, 
or in thick little pro and anti musical clusters on sidewalks in front of 
radio shops. | have it on good authority that one music lover who wanted 
to see and hear Otello, the Met’s eye-opener, had his own eye closed by an 
irate barkeep who preferred the prelims at St. Nicholas Arena. But no 
matter how or where Otello was viewed, the important aspect of this event 
is that for the first time a real live opera was played and sung on the Metro- 
politan stage and witnessed simultaneously by some four thousand people 
in the house itself, and by millions in other places. Many of these millions 
had never seen or even thought of seeing an opera. What they saw depended 
on the temperament and location of the television set over which it came, but 
whether they saw as through a windshield darkly and heard as through the 
raging midwinter tempests of the Atlantic, what was sent them was good— 
at its source, sometimes it was superb. 

What I saw was obviously distorted at times, as though | were peering 
through a thick sleet storm, and Licia Albanese, Desdemona, looked pretty 
awful, but none of this troubled me too much. Never for a moment did 
the show permit me to forget that | was taking part in an historic musical] 
and television event. Perhaps the near demise of the Met’s season and-Mr, 
Billy Rose’s gala attempt to offer himself as the Met’s Joan of Arc put the] 
organization on its best musical behavior, for the performance was one of 
the most spirited | have ever witnessed. It was the Met's opening night and 
this Otello was fabulously exciting. Verdi’s score is intensely dramatic, 
marvelously constructed, flowered like a rich Renaissance tapestry with 
beautiful melodies. Fritz Busch, who conducted, was the evening’s particu- 


Ramon Vinay’s Otello wonderfully effective both 


lar luminary. | thought 
musically and dramatically. Much to my amazement I| read the next morn- 
ing that ‘““Mr. Vinay is both a staggerer and a lurcher.”’ Now this is in- 
teresting because here is obviously a difference in opinion which is possibly 
rooted in seeing the opera from a seat within the Met and seeing it on a 
television screen. Let’s face it: Vinay did lurch and stagger, but the many 
closeups more than compensated for any overripe ham. In these closeups 
Vinay sometimes created the illusion of histrionic greatness, and in the 
choking scene he gave us all good, old-fashioned shivers. According to my 
radio ears, he sang lustily and frequently well. Leonard Warren, the lago, 
didn’t act much but sang loud and generally well. Licia Albanese, who is 
truly a distinguished artist, did not fare too well in this new medium. Her 
makeup, perhaps because it is appropriately pale in this role, did not help 
much. She sang beautifully, but her appearance detracted from the sure 
simplicity of her characterization. | am certain that it was lovely in the 
opera house, but on the screen Albanese was no charmer. I love Albanese— 
the way she usually looks, sings, acts—and so | recommend a makeup ex- 
pert before she steps before the television cameras again. One of the big 
delights of the evening was the Met’s chorus. It seemed almost human. It 
sang magnificently, and the cameras gave it a dramatic fluidity which it 
almost never has. In fact, television obliterated the chorus’s distressing 
penchant for serious burlesques of happy, amazed, distressed, terrified 
peasants, nobles or what-have-you. | eagerly await Tannhauser’s televising, 
and when I think of Salome ...! The Met, incidentally, is importing one 
of the Continent’s top musical strippers, Ljuba Welitsch. Fritz Reiner is 
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The big executive five of the Metropolitan Opera Association: Julius F. Seebach, Jr., Administrative Secretary; F. P. Kep- 
pel, Comptroller; Frank St. Leger, Asst. to General Manager; Earle Lewis, Asst. General Manager; and top boss Johnson. 


Johnson, now in his thirteenth year 


Manager of Metropolitan Opera. 


to conduct the expected Salome revival. If the Met’s Otello is any augury, 
the coming season will be surprisingly exhilarating. And the deficit will be 
more than worth it. 

Just about now the New York City Opera Company will be ending 
its jaunt to Chicago. There it will have presented in nineteen performances 
many of its productions and most of its singers. If Chicago likes the New 
York company, Chicago will form a company of its own. The Chicago 
organization and the New York group will then devise a cooperative 
policy so that both cities can have a continuous six-month season. If the 
New York City Opera Company does as well in Chicago as it has increas- 
ingly done in its ten seasons in New York, Chicago will definitely have its 
own company next year. In the past month and a half I have heard four 
operas at the New York City Center. They were Tosca, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Salome and Aida. | found all four exciting, even when I did not 
approve of them musically or visually or dramatically. One reason for 
finding this company so interesting is that it is such a youthful organization, 


such an enthusiastic group. I am inclined to give them the benefit of any 


' , 
daoubDts, 


Tosca was the least successful of the four operas. Suzy Morris sang 
Flori Tosca; Mario Binci, Cavaradossi; Walter Cassel, Baron Scarpia. 
Cassel walked off with any honors, but the honors at this performance 
were all too few. The special City Center excitement was there, but un- 
fortunately Suzy Merris, a dramatic soprano with an extraordinary voice, 
was ill and probably should have permitted a replacement. She was not in 
good voice, and her acting smacked more of silent movie traditions than 
modern stage technique. Just for the record, Suzy Morris is one of the best 
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new notes in music... ....... 


Toscas since one of Puccini’s own favorites, Maria Jeritza, 
and is so reminiscent of Jeritza that I wondered whether 
the Viennese had coached her in the part. 

Mozart’s popular The Marriage of Figaro was the 
first of the City Center’s new productions. It was 
sung enthusiastically in English. Opera texts are often lu- 
dicrous when they are translated into English, but this was 
a brilliant job. There is nothing embarrassing in what Ruth 
and ‘Thomas P. Martin have done to Lorenzo da Ponte’s 
Italian libretto. It takes a little time to attune your ears 
to hearing the opera in English, but after the curtain has 
been up fifteen or twenty minutes, the idiom becomes 
natural to the ear and the English is an added pleasure. 
James Pease’s Figaro seemed inadequate to the part's 
singing and acting demands. Walter Cassel as Count 
Almaviva, Frances Yeend as the Countess, Virginia Mac- 
Waters as Susanna all left me a little hungry for bigger 


helpings of musical and dramatic delight, but somehow 


none of this mattered, and the evening proved delightful. 
One member of the cast was unusual and left nothing to be 


desired. She is Frances Bible, a new young singer who, 
at the last moment, substituted as Cherubino. Miss Bible 
is good looking; has a clear, melodious, disciplined mezzo 
soprano and knows how to use it; has a quiet charm which 
is most persuasive. She is also an ingratiating actress. And 
she is musical. She sang the two arias, which are among 
Mozart’s most beautiful, with the special gentle, pure 
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Laszlo Halasz, artistic and musical director of the New York City Opera Company. 
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lyricism which they demand. Miss Bible did not strive 
for Novotna’s brilliance or Rise Stevens’ peculiar power, 
but her simple sincere approach, her complete lack of 
showiness was precisely right. One rarely sees an actress 
portraying a boy successfully. Miss Bible did it with great 
success, and again she accomplished it quietly, modestly. 
She didn’t swagger as Miss Stevens does, and she didn’t 
flutter as does Madame Novotna. She went about her 
bovish business and was boyish, one of the most delightful 
Cherubinos I have seen. 

Brenda Lewis’s Salome created a sensation when she 
first sang it at the City Center. When I saw it, it was 
still sensational musically, visually, dramatically. Miss 
Lewis is a dark, attractive, vibrant girl who has both the 
voice and the physique for Strauss’ abandoned heroine. 
In this she is unique, for it is rare to find voice, acting 
ability and looks all united in the singer who tries to re- 
vivify Herodias’ wayward child. The music is taxing, the 
dramatics are quite overwhelming, and then there’s that 
matter of taking off all those veils and inciting old 
Herodes. The Herodeses I’ve seen were all pushovers: 
most of the operatic strippers seemed to be putting on 
rather than taking off and they shuffled rather than danced. 
Usually Salome has been an embarrassing sight, sort of like 
seeing your own quite hefty Aunt Minnie leaping out ot 
a mince pie in a lot of messy pink fleshings which don't 
even fool her blind old dad. Miss Lewis not only takes 
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Nine of the outstanding vocalists who have contributed much to the current success of the New York City Opera Company. Walter Cassel, 
Marie Fowers, Adelaide Bishop, Suzy Morris, Oscar Natzka, James Pease, Brenda Lewis, Camilla Williams (seated) and Frances Bible. 


off her veils, but she also bumps, grinds, and does the 


est burlesque routine east of Dayton and south of Bos- 


ton’s Old Howard. She’s good—wickedly, consummately, 


onvincingly good. She has a few Theda Bara moments, 


it these moments are very, very few. Brenda Lewis can 


ng, sometimes superbly. She has a big soprano voice which 


uses intelligently and with imagination. Also outstand- 
n this production: Walter Cassel’s Jochanaan. He 


the prophet powerfully, with restraint. He 


ith grave intensity. 


acts 


Center's dida was one of the most unexpected 


ling musical evenings I have had in many a sea 
heard and saw an Aida which was so superior to 
| have seen at the Met that | frequently felt as 
were witnessing a new work. The star of the 
was Laszlo Halasz who supervised the produc- 


here were no elephants. The costumes and decor 


The ballet, st 


unfortunately 


unbdomDastic. 


ied by George 


Was | nglewood 
Met's, and 
beautifully. But there were 
Center voices. Ou!'s 
v, who sang the tenor lead, Radames, seemed 
tradition. Camilla Williams was the 
1 beautifully 
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still it was much superior to the 
hiet did dance 


fresh young City 
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other 


trained lyric soprano, uses it 


She, like Fran es Bible 


unostentatious methods. Suzy Morris sang Amneris, and 
this time the true beauty of her mezzo soprano was evi- 
dent. She does have a rare voice: if she can get it up out 
of the cellar it may prove to be a grest voice. She looked 
beautiful as a brunette, emoted just a little too much, 
but that didn’t matter. I suspect that with time she will 
know how to channel her rich energy. Also outstand- 
ing: Oscar Natzka’s High Priest; Frances Bible’s Priest- 


ess; the and Theodore Komisarjevsky’s 


Any 


Aida exciting should be 


chorus; terse, 


can make 
Met please 
Also please note that Komisarjevsky is especially 
wonderful with ensemble scenes. 


dramatic staging. stage director who 


in constant demand. 


nore. 


I had intended to include reviews of some of the more 
mportant concert events, but since opera is big news in 
the current musical boom I have devoted all my space 
to it with only room to urge you to hear these very spe- 
cial musicians if possible: Pierre Fournier, Francis Poulenc 
ind Pierre Bernac, the Quator Loewenguth, Nell Tange- 
man, Jennie Tourel, Sylvia Marlowe, and Gold and Fiz- 


dale. For your music lover’s book list don’t forget: George 
R. Marek’s 4 Front Seat at the Opera; David Ewen’s 
The Year in American Must 


] 
ic 


; and the six really beautiful 
books which start off the Chanticleer Presso’s new 
series, The World of Music. And there's a specially good 
stocking gift to stuff into a large-sized stocking. It’s The 
Pocket Libretto Library, 


four volumes, and inexpensive. 
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GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 


Lake Lugano, in the Italian Alps, is so close to the Swiss 
border you have to carry a visa to swim in it. On its shores 
is nestled the toy-like village of Cadegliano which is 
peopled by an esteemed and ancient family of Menottis 
and the peasants who serve them. Because the patriarchal 
great-grandfather of one branch of Menottis wore a wig 
with a long braid, his descendants are known to the peas- 
ants as the Menottis-with-tails. Menottis-without-tails 
are considered less distinguished. 

Almost any Sunday at mass in Cadegliano’s musty little 
church you can hear the aged Don recall the blessed 
good days when a gentle lad of the village played the organ 
and how the lad went away to become a celebrated and 
VWletropolitano in the 


Then the Den will offer a prayer of gratitude 


distinguished composer of the 
U.S. A. 
that the village of Cadegliano was chosen as the birthplace 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti-with-tails. 

Cadegliano’s gift to America can hardly be overesti 
mated. This Menotti-with-tails is one of the only two 
successful young composers of operas in the world today. 
The other is England's Benjamin Britten who collaborated 
with a librettist for the book of his opera Peter Grimes. 
Menotti not only writes the music and librettos, he is also 
his own director. He shares this rare ambidexterity with 
no less a genius than Richard Wagner. 

\Menotti is so mild a soul that when he was cornered by 
a mouse in his bathroom, he had to call his gardener to 
kill the terrified little beastie. But, under this boyish 
innocence lurks a grisly appetite for gore. It’s a taste that 
has paid off well in plots. His ballet, Sebastian, unfolds 
the droll little drama of a pair of incestuous sisters who 
murder their Moorish slave by sticking him full of pins. 
Menotti’s successful opera, The Medium, is even more 
bloodcurdling. A phony spiritualist in the midst of a 


séance feels a cold hand clutching her throat. Caught 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS 
IN CAPRICORN 









by herbert kubly 


up by the terror that she may have real occult powers, 
she goes slowly mad. The audience never finds out if her 
assailant is mortal or ectoplastic, but it sees the medium 
flagellate her deaf-mute accomplice and murder him in a 
spatter of blood. 

A Freudian might compile an analysis that would stand 
\Menotti’s brown curls on end. He prefers to explain his 
morbid preoccupations as characteristic of the people of 
Italy. “We are not a happy race,” he said. “In our veins 
flow centuries of national frustration and we long to let 
blood. So we prefer gory grand opera to opéra bouffe and 


] 


lies to his comedies.”” In a world of 


Shakespeare’s trage 
warriors and builders, Menotti feels he is a social misfit. 
His deaf-mutes and Negro slaves are really symbols of 
himself. “In them I express the agony of the outcast,”’ 
he explains. It is certainly also significant that in each of 
his six operas, one character—usually a woman—screams 
hysterically for help. 

The house where he brews his murky potions of words 
and music is called “Capricorn,” and overlooks Croton 
Lake, in the foothills near Mt. Kisco, N. Y. A clapboard 
attair painted venetian red, it is modern, airy and anti- 
septic. Hidden inside the guileless exterior is Gian-Carlo’s 
chamber of horrors, but even that is deceptive for it is 
no dungeon with bloody memorabilia, dusty cobwebs or 
alchemists’ corners. It is a glass-enclosed studio and in it 
the sunlight illuminates some curious things. 

Over Menotti’s desk is a drawing of Arachne, the Greek 
maiden who was turned into a spider. Her pristine face 
is as delicate as Jane Eyre’s, but her swollen abdomen 
is covered with hairy spurs. On the desk is an eighteenth 
century Italian medical book illustrating human birth 
with graphic pen-and-ink drawings. The piece de résist- 
ance, however, is Gian-Carlo’s large square scrapbook. 
lurning the pages, one sees in cheerful succession such 
items as a child with a dog’s head; black mummies stand- 
ing against a whitewashed wall; a monster captioned 
‘The wild beast of Gevaudan who is said to have devoured 
upwards of eighty persons’; a family portrait in which 
the father has no legs but two seal-like flippers; and a 
York “Immigrant a 
suicide—Woman denied entry to U. S. hangs herself on 
Ellis Island.” 


This headline suggested to Menotti a new opera called 


headline from the Neu Times 


The Consul. Dealing with the tragedy of displaced per- 
sons searching for new homes, it has a libretto of three lan- 
guages and will not be finished for another year. 

The Menotti family, the richest in Cadegliano, lived 
in the largest brick house on the highest hill in town. 
Alfonso Menotti, a corpulent self-satisfied trader in spices 
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and silks in South America, managed to pass enough time 
in Cadegliano to beget ten children of whom Gian-Carlo 
was the sixth. His wife, Ines Pellini, daughter of the 
Mayor, was quick-tempered and artistic. The children 
loved their mother but wasted little sentiment on thei: 
blustering sire, whose hobby was bird hunting. With a 
horrified shudder Gian-Carlo recalls: “Father came home 
every day with hundreds of dead birds.”’ 

While her kitchen staff feverishly plucked feathers fron 
fowl, Ines taught Gregorian chants to the peasants, and 
\lozart and Schubert to her children. Of all of them she 
loved Gian-Carlo the best, doubtless because he was a 
trail child with a dreamy look and showed the greatest 
musical talent. She started him out as a pianist. His 
memories of this are dramatic ones: “A poor woman wh 
lived in the forest trudged eight miles through the snow 
every week to give me lessons.”” It must have been a 
hard winter for both the frost-bitten pedagogue and her 
reluctant pupil, for he had other ideas. “I began to com 
pose at a very tender age,” he said. 

His first songs (when he was five were settings ot 
erotic love poems by Gabriele d’Annunzio. “Things | 
couldn’t possibly have understood,” he modestly admits 
today. But he sang them like a cherub while his mother 
served her husband's best imported tea to the Menott 
aunts and lady cousins. 

No itinerant opera companies bothered to stop at 
Cadegliano, but Gian-Carlo learned all the Verdi librettos 
trom Attilio, the Menotti’s lusty cook. In the kitchen 
the boy piped the soprano parts of love duets to Attilio’s 
vellowing baritone. Gian-Carlo wrote his first opera when 
he was eleven. It was a bloody shadow of coming events. 
\ succession of homicides and suicides were set to sere 
nades and barcarolles for the harp. Entitled The Death 
f Pierrot, Gian-Carlo remembers it as “very tragic.”’ 

About the same time that he became an opera composer, 
Menotti became a playwright and producer. He or 
ganized his nine siblings and some twenty of his first 
cousins into a marionette theatre. ‘Their performances on 
Sunday afternoons were well attended, for each Sunday 
morning the priest, Don Rimoldi, distributed tickets free 
to children who conducted themselves sanctimoniously at 
mass. The puppet dramas, written by Gian-Carlo, were 
fairy tales with adult climaxes. Unhappy princesses, pining 
tor their sweet and absent princes, were usually raped by 
hairy villains. ““‘We Italian children,” explains Menott 
loftily, “became more developed sooner.” It is curious 
that Don Rimoldi, who attended none of the performances, 
Was never suspicious of the wave of piety that swept over 
his Sunday school set. 

The Falstafhan Don was an amateur scientist with a 
mania tor knowing the exact time of day. In the sleep 
\ llage where no one cared whether it was ‘Tuesday Or 
Wednesday, he had an elaborate system of electric clocks 
centered about a huge one in the church which was larger 
than the high altar. The only two telephones in Cade- 
gliano were Don Rimoldi’s and the Menottis’. 


priest knew no one outside the village he could phon 


Since the 


he called the Menottis every hour on the hour to report 
the correct time. His passion for science extended to his 
bed, the first folding one in Italy. Virtuous children of 
the parish were permitted to press the button which 
brought it out of the wall. Only the confessions of his 
flock bored the good priest. To speed them up he printed 


lists of sins, much like a laundry slip. In the confessional 


each parishioner checked off his sins and returned the list 
to the priest for absolution. Bored though he was, the 
[on’s ecclesiastical attention was drawn each week to one 
particularly vivid list of sins. Its highly imaginative 
author was Gian-Carlo Menotti, still in his pre-adolescent 
vears. Don Rimoldi made him his altar boy, then his 
‘rganist. Together they wrote music and choreographed 
lances for saints’ namedays. Eventually a feud developed 
etween them when Gian-Carlo improvised profane varia- 
tions on Bach themes during mass. The portly priest 
nterrupted his communion service to roar into the organ 
oft: “Musica sacra! Musica sacra 

Like Chekhov's three sisters who yearned constantly 
toward the bright lights of \MIloscow, Ines Menotti and 
her favorite son hungered for the gay life of Milan. 
Finally, when Gian-Carlo was twelve, Signora Menotti 
undled him to the citv where Arturo Toscanini was con 
ducting the great La Scala Opera. Gian-Carlo’s first opera 
was Verdi's Falstaff, Toscanini conducting. The enchanted 
itmosphere of La Scala transported him, and Ines boug 
i Ox Tor the season so he n iwht hear every opera, 

\ilan’s society 
ind cooed over him as if he were a prince from one ot 
] 


Cs. He enrolled it the Milan Conserv- 


: ~— , , 
took the paie lad to its tremulous heart 


Ms own fairy ta 
itorv, where he established himself as an enfant prodige 
nd did not work at all. lhe wide sad eves captivated 


Milan's ladies of leisure, who asked him to sing his elegiac 
laments in their fashionable salons. Even Signora Tos 
inini’s heart was made to thro 

Signora Toscanini returned to America and wrote to 
Signora Menotti that she could enroll Gian-Carlo in the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. Signora Menotti decided 
that a less charmed atmosphere than Milan, in which he 


would have to sink or swim for survival, was what her 
smug offspring needed. At a time when all talented Ame: 
cans trundled off to study at the fountainheads of Europe, 
Signora Meenotti reversed an old tradition and brought 
her gifted son to America to study. She stayed ten days 
ind then left sixteen-vear-old Gian-Carlo alone in Phila 
delphia. As her train pulled out of the Broad Street sta 
tion, the homesick boy ran after it with tears streamin 
down his face. Ines Menotti did not look back. 


Gian-Carlo was not lonely for long. On his second day 
it the Institute he met a gifted seventeen-vear-old who 
was the enfant prodige of Philadelphia, just as Menotti 
had been in Milan. Samuel Barber, the nephew of the 
rreat operatic contralto Louise Homer, was the only Cur- 


tis student who could speak Italian. The two students 
went to a concert to hear composer George Antheil’s 
iconoclastic Ballet Mécha nique the orchestration of which 


called for an airplane motor. Midway through the tumul 


tuous music, Menotti registered his protest by ostenta 
tiously stalking from the concert hall. Barber heard tt 
out and then upbraided his friend. “How can you fight 
vour enemy if you don’t know his weapons?” he asked 

Today Samuel Barber is one of America’s top-ranking 
svmphonists. He and Menotti have separate studios in 
the house near Mt. Kisco. For the impulsive Menott 
Barber is a sobering and restraining influence. One of 
their intimates was not far from wrong when she said 
‘“Gian-Carlo is one of Sam’s more successful compositions.”’ 

In 1933 when they were graduated from Curtis, the 
two friends went to Austria where they rented the game- 
keeper's cottage on the estate of a cigar-smoking Baroness. 


The cottage had no plumbing and when autumnal weather 
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made bathing in the lake impractical, the Baroness invited 
them to her villa each Thursday for dinner and a bath. 
After dinner the Baroness disappeared for an hour into a 
small chapel. Gian-Carlo, stifled by curiosity, finally asked 
if he might accompany her. 

In the chapel—built for the purpose—he listened to the 
Baroness converse freely with her daughter, who had died 
at sixteen of an infected tooth (an ailment known medi- 
cally as Ludwig’s angina). This ghoulish business cap- 
tured the imagination of the young composer and provided 
him a subject for his most successful opera, The Medium. 
No longer a practising Catholic, Menotti is still a deeply 
religious mystic. The power of faith as a creative force 
s the theme of his ballet and each of his four operas. In 
iddition to their concern over faith and their grisly plots, 
\lenotti works are anti-feminine. 

\lenotti women are either slinking villainesses or half- 
witted fools and usually wear wigs as carrot-colored as 

f Marie Powers who sings the medium. Once, in 

o speech, Menotti capriciously promised a free ticket 

The \ledium to each titian-haired lady who sent him a 

of her hair. The results were overwhelming. One 

lady sent two locks with a note that her daughter also 

wanted a free ticket. Menotti carefully pressed the curls 
he received between the pages of his scores. 

In the opera, Amelia Goes to the Ball (which Menotti 
vrote while in Austria), a Milanese bourgeois lady be- 
lieves overpoweringly that she will get to a ball despite 
the reluctance of both her husband and her lover to escort 
her (in the fantasy world of Menotti operas, a normal 
woman is always expected to have both). She conks the 
husband with a vase and bundles him to a hospital, then 
vets the lover arrested for assaulting her husband, and is 
» the ball on the arm of the chief of police. “A 
whimsical satire on women,” Gian-Carlo describes this. 
His second successful opera, The Old Maid and the Thief, 
kes the same dim view of female virtue. A foolish old 
maid welcomes a harmless vagrant into her home and hap- 
pil; 
viction that he is a thief finally makes one of him when 
lie absconds not only with her jewels, but with her maid, 


who warbles a bit of Menotti wisdom: “‘It is better to be 


ta 


y imagines that he is a rapacious desperado. Her con- 


strangled by a man than live without one.”’ 

Fritz Reiner conducted dmelia at the Philadelphia 
\cademy. It was such a hit that the National Broadcast- 
ng Company commissioned The Old Maid. Menotti 
went home to Cadegliano to work on it.* One hot after- 
noon Signorina Rosa, the village postmistress, puffed up 
the Menotti hill on her bicycle, screaming at the top of 
he I | 
clutching a cablegram from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, asking for the rights to 4 melia. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti was the only new composer in 


ungs, “Metropolitano! Metropolitano!’ She was 


fifteen years to make any sort of splash at the fustian old 
Metropolitan. Yet Menotti is no friend of the Met. 
Amelia, such a gay girl in Philadelphia, creaked in her 
joints in New York. Gian-Carlo blames the Met’s moldy 
white-bearded production for the bad notices on his next 
opera, The Island God, which critic Virgil Thomson 
called “a secular cantata in operatic style.’ Menotti’s 
reply was that opera should “be taken out of the museum. 
When Columbia University offered him an opera com- 
mission, he accepted only, “if I can stage the work myseif 
as | wish.” 


The Medium was the result. It created an academic 


stir in its experimental try-out at Columbia, but it took 
another year for it to get to Broadway. For one thing, it 
was too short for a full evening’s entertainment. Menotti 
wrote a curtain-raiser, The Telephone. It was a quick- 
witted satire of a modern telephonitic maid who couldn't 
keep her finger off the dial. The success of the twin bill 
was immediate and Gian-Carlo was Broadway's man-of- 
the-hour. After a performance of the gruesome The Me- 
dium, Tallulah Bankhead, a duchess of salty epitaphs, fell 
to her knees like St. Joan, and said: “It is the only play 
Maestro 
‘Toscanini, after a second visit, was more cerebral but 
equally to the point. “It is in the great Italian tradition,” 
he said. 


that has thrilled my soul and chilled my guts.” 


Aside from the visible emotional effects of his opera on 
the customers, Menotti had statistical evidence of his 
extraordinary talent. His was the only serious opera to 
have had a successful Broadway run. After seven months 
in New York, it toured the Eastern United States and 
then played in London and Paris. In London a burly 
stagehand fainted during the whipping scene, and Menotti 
jumped into the wings to take over the sound effects. In 
Paris, Jean Cocteau planned to make a French film ot 
it. Though the critics liked it, the public in both cities 
remained relatively cool. 

At this point in Menotti’s career one thing is certain. 
In America, he has rescued opera from expensive museum- 
like opera houses and streamlined it back into the people’s 
entertainment which it was in the golden days of opera 
writing in Italy and Germany. By doing so, he also re- 
captured for himself the Midas touch which he held some 
twenty vears ago in Milan. 

He was flown to Hollywood where he was received 
like Van Johnson on a visit to New York. From a deck 
chair on the edge of the Beverly Hills Hotel pool he held 
pasha-like court with all studios in attendance. MGM 
signed him to one of the most unique contracts in film 
history. It calls for one original a year which he is to 
write in Mt. Kisco and then go to Hollywood to direct. 
The title of his first project, Happy Ending, referred to 
the climactic murder of a garrulous paralytic old woman 
by five small children. When Dore Schary, MGM’s new 
story chief, read it he was horrified and told Menotti it 
was too morbid for the Middle West. Happy Ending 
was discarded and Menotti is working on another called 
The Bridge, which like his opera, The Consul, deals with 
refugees and displaced persons. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of Hollywood that Menotti is being used as a writer- 
director, and not as a composer. 

During a month’s incarceration in Hollywood, he spent 
most of his time at the Mt. Palomar Observatory. One 
of his more enthusiastic projects now is the raising of one 
hundred million dollars for a rocket trip to the moon, 
planned with a partner identified only as “a Hungarian 
scientist.’ 

This vear, after the whirl of London and Paris, Menotti 
returned to find four of his operas being sung at New 
York’s City Center Theatre. The twin bill of The Medium 
ind The Te lephone was booked solidly for four weeks in 
December. With all the excitement, he’s hard pressed to 
fulfill the dazzling social role of a fawned-over Broadway 
Prince Charming. But this time he will have to rescue 
himself from the pitfalls of fame. For Ines Menotti, who 
rescued her son the last time he was in danger, died three 
years ago. 
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After 12 hours of rehearsal time the show is ready for a final run-through. 





Produced by The Theatre Guild and sponsored U.S 
Steel, Theatre Guild n the Air brings an hour of Li 
theatre to n audience recently est mated at twice the popu 
tion of | I vland and \\ ales in Shakespe are s time Now 
tourth year, ‘Theatre Guild on the Ant has won numet 
awards. Only stage plavs are broadcast and wherever pos 
ble actors of the theatre are used. They have presented suc 


plays as 4d Doll’s House, Romeo and Juliet, and Blit 


Spirit; and such personalities as Mary Martin, Ingrid Ber 


man, Basil Rathbone, Helen Haves, etc. Preparing a 9 


Sunday night program are (1. to r.) Carol Irwin, product 


executive; Homer Fickett, director; Doris Quinlan (stand 


ing); S. Mark Smith, script editor: H. William Fitels 


*} 
managing director; Theresa Helburn and Lawrence | 
co-direct rs o! the Csu ld ind Arn na \l irs] a CACC 


producer; all members ot the Guild's rad committee 


Working on a forthcoming production, Arthur Arents, left, discusses 
his adaptation of a stage play with script editor S. Mark Smith 
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J. Carlisle MacDonald, ass't to chairman of U. S. Steel The Theatre Guild on the Air originated on September 9, 1945, 
and director of public relations, with Armina Marshall starred Burgess Meredith in the premiere, Wings Over Europe. 


Jane Wyatt and Basil Rathbone in a script conference with Homer Fickett and Director of the program since its inception, Homer 
Kenyon Nicholson. Guild productions rehearse longer than any other show. Fickett checks a microphone with the control room. 


Lawrence Langner chats with Helen Hayes during rehearsal of The Corn Is Half a dozen times each year the program originates 
sreen. Broadcasts scheduled for Sunday nights allow stage actors to appear outside of New York. This is a typical out of town house. 
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TRAVELER'S F 


REPORT 4 


by eric bentley 


I. The Zurich Schauspielhaus 


‘Twenty-five vears ago the German theatre made a ver\ 
impressive showing, and a glance at the files of Theatre 
Arts will show that theatre people in America took note 
of it. Reinhardt’s name was a byword and America heard 
also of George Kaiser, Ernst Toller, Leopold Jessner, 
Erwin Piscator and Elisabeth Bergner. If, in the thirties, 
one heard much less about German theatre, the chief 
reason was obvious: Hitler had destroyed it. 

‘The old German municipal theatres which played every 
thing from Shakespeare and Schiller to the latest experi 
ments of the avant-garde surely constituted one of the 
most praiseworthy institutions in the whole history of 
theatre. Even Hitler wanted to keep the classic theatre 
alive. But, by liquidating the avant-garde, he destroyed 
the classic productions too: for classics in the theatre are 
seen through modern eyes or not at all. If you have 
seen Rossellini’s new film Germany—Year Zero you can 
imagine the prodigious difhculties with which any artist 
is faced in the ruined Reich. All continuity has been 
broken. Or nearly all. That is why I found the chiet 
link with the great German past outside Germany, in the 
Schauspielhaus at Zurich. 

This theatre went steadily on through the war years 


staging great and/or original plays, many of which were, 


or would have been, banned in the Reich, just a few miles 
away. 

At present, more startling than the courage shown 
in choosing plays with dangerous political associations is 
the taste shown in choosing plavs of high merit. Over 
twenty plays are put on at the Schauspielhaus every 
season. And they are well done. If the four productions 
l've just seen are any indication, I'd say that the general 
standard is as high as that of any ensemble you'd find in 
London, Paris, or New York. Yevgeny Schwarz’s The 
Shadow is not a great play, but the company’s skill made 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. (This is making the play 
sound worse than it is. One was actually rather pleased 
with the Russian author for not being a Socialist Re 
alist.) The young German playing Hamlet in Zurich ts 
no John Gielgud but even Hamlet, the weakest of the 
productions | saw, was not worse than I'd seen on more 
famous stages. 

Was this half-German company saving its best energies 


for German plays? Their revival of Before Sunrise is 


much more powerful than their Schwarz or even their 


Shakespeare. It was, in fact, enough to make me recor 
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sider my none too high opinion of Hauptmann’s talent. 
Amazing to think that this was Hauptmann’s first play 
Is there a better first effort in all modern drama? The 
last of the four plays I saw was Bertolt Brecht’s A/r. 
Puntila and his Man Matti. Astonishingly enough, (since 
Brecht’s plays demand a new style of presentation and 
have so often been badly done) it seemed to me the best 
performed of the group. 

Harold Clurman recently predicted, in the New Re- 
public, that “post-war Europe may acclaim Brecht.” It 
seems likely. Since no impressive youthful talent has as 
yet shown itself in the post-war German theatre, the Ger 
man avant-garde in drama is Brecht. Since the “old mas- 
ters’ Kaiser and Hauptmann are now dead, Brecht is 
also the one significant survivor, among playwrights, of 
the old Germany. His position is, thus, doubly strong. 
Through the war years, Zurich has gone on staging his 
plays; now they can hand them back to Germany, which 


seems ready for them. And about time too. 


Il. A New Technique of Acting. by Bertolt Brecht 
Translated by Eric Bentley 


From time to time | hope to lay before the readers of 
Theatre Arts, statements by leading European men of the thea- 
e. This month 1 submit a statement by Brecht about acting. It 
is Brecht's contention that Stanislavsky has shot his bolt, and 
that we need a kind of acting, more Chinese than Chekhovian, 
that will set the action before us rather than involve us in the 
action by means of empathy. The German word which Brecht 
has made up to describe the distancing or estranging of the 
action ts Verfremdung, sere translated as “alienation.” Any de- 


vice which promotes such alienation ts called an A-cffect. E. B 


1) 


In this short paper an attempt wii be made to describe 
: technique of acting which has been used in the German 
theatre to alienate the events being presented on the stage 
from the spectator. It has been the aim of this technique 
of alienation to make the spectator assume an enquiring, 
critical attitude towards events. The means employed are 
artistic. 

If the A-effect is to achieve its aim, the stage and the 
auditorium must be cleared of “magic.” No “hypnotic 
fields of action’? must be set up. On the Epic stage, no 
attempt is made to create the atmosphere of a particular 


piace a room at evening, a street in autumn), or to gen- 


erate a mood by a broken speech-rhythm. The actor does 
not warm the audience up by unloosing 


ment, nor cast a spell over them by tightening his muscles. 


} 
i 


a flood of tempera : 
In short, no effort is made to put the audience in a trance 
ind give them the illusion of witnessing natural, unre- 


ce irsed events. \s W ill vr seen, the a idier i = tendency 





to throw itself into such an illusion must be neutralized 
by definite artistic means. 

If he is to bring off the A-effect, the actor must provide 
what he has to show the audience with clear gestures of 
“showing” (meaning by “gestures’”’ our whole apparatus 
of expression). The idea of a fourth wall which is im 
agined separating the stage from the audience, an idea 
that produces the illusion that the stage action is ac- 
tually taking place without spectators, must of course be 
abandoned. This being so, it is possible for the actors to 
turn directly to the audience. 

Usually, as is well-known, contact between audience 
and stage is established by means of empathy. The con- 
ventional actor today concentrates so utterly on pro- 
ducing empathy that one can say, “He sees in it the prin- 
cipal goal of his art.’’ As has already been suggested, the 
technique of the A-effect is diametrically opposed to that 
by which empathy is produced. The technique of the A- 
effect actually prevents the actor from producing empa- 
thy—at least to the usual extent. 

In his efforts to portray people and show how they 
behave, the actor need not do without empathy altogether. 
He uses it to the extent that anyone without histrionic 
talent or ambition would use it to present another man, 
that is, to show how he behaves. Such “showing how other 
men behave” happens every day in countless situations 
(witnesses of an accident report to newcomers how the 
victim behaved, jokers imitate a friend’s comical walk, 
etc.) without the people concerned trying to give their 
spectators any sort of illusion. Yet they do “feel them- 
selves into” other people in order to take on their char- 
acteristics. 

The actor, then, will make some use of empathy. But, 
whereas at present, the act of empathy is not completed 
till the actual performance, when the spectator is involved 
in the process, in Epic theatre it will be completed at an 
earlier stage—in fact, at some point in the course of re- 
hearsals while the role is still being learned. 

Lest the actors interpret the people and events of a play 
n too impulsive, frictionless, and uncritical a fashion, a 
larger than usual number of rehearsals must be held 
around a table. The actor will eschew all premature “‘liv- 
ng himself into” the role and as long as possible will 
just read it (though not as one reads aloud to an au 
dience). One important procedure is the memorizing of 


first impressions. 


In confronting his role, the actor's attitude should 
be that of someone who is astonished and resistant. He \ 


| 


must carefully weigh, and grasp in all their specialness, | 


not only the occurrence of the events in the story, but 
also the behavior or the person whom he is to represent. 
He cannot take anv of the events as “given,”’ as some 
thing that 
expected 


} 


“couldn’t be otherwise,” that “was to be 
er. Before 


memorizing the words, he should memorize the 


trom the nature ot the charac 


things 
that astonished him and the wavs in which he resisted 
them. He must hold on to these centers of energy. They | 
belong to his interpretation. 


In addition to what he does, he will at 


all essential 
points seek something to intimate what he is not doing. 
hat is to say, he should play his part in such a way that 
one_sees, and with the greatest possible clarity, the al 
ternatives: his playing gives us an intimation of othe: 
possibilities, presents but one of the possible variants, He~ 


says, for instance: “‘I’ll make you pay for this” and he 


does not say, “I forgive you.” He hates his children, and 
it is mot the case that he loves them. He is going down 
left and not up right. What he does not do must be con- 
tained in what he does and brought into relief by it. 
Hence all statements and gestures signify decisions. The 
character is kept under control and tested. Pug it in terms 
ot not this but that—such is the formula. ’ 

The actor does not let himself be transformed into the 
man he presents so that nothing of himself is left. He 
is not Lear, Harpagon, or the good soldier Schweik—he 
is “showing” them to an audience. He brings their words 
forward, and that as genuinely as possible. He indicates 
their way of living as well as his knowledge of men 
permits. But he does not delude himself (and therewith 
others) into the belief that he has completely trans- 
formed himself. Actors will know what is meant here 
if one cites as an example of “acting without being com- 
pletely transformed” what a director does when showing 
an actor how to perform a certain passage. Such a director 
does not transform himself—since the role is not his. 
He underlines the technical side of the business, and pre- 
serves the attitude of someone just making a suggestion. 

Giving up the idea of complete transformation, the 
actor brings forward his text, not as an improvisation, but 
as a quotation. At the same time, it is clear that he has 
to render, in this quotation, ali the undertones, all the 
concrete, plastic detail of full human utterance. His ges- 
tures, though they are frankly a copy (and not spon- 
taneous), must have the full corporeality of human ges- 
tures, 

In this sort of acting, where the transformation of the 
actor is incomplete, three devices can contribute to the 
alienation of the words and actions of the person pre- 
senting them: 


1. The adoption of the third person. 
2. The adoption of the past tense. 
3. The speaking of stage directions and comments. 
‘ . . . 
Che adoption of the third person and the past tense 


enables the actor to attain the correct, distanced attitude. 
In addition, the actor seeks directions and comments on 
his text, and in rehearsal he speaks them (‘He stood up 
and said angrily, for he hadn’t eaten...” or, “He heard 
it for the first time, and didn’t know whether it was the 
truth” or, “He smiled and said in al! too carefree a man- 
ner... ) To speak stage directions or commentaries in 
the third person is to bring two tonalities into collision 
in such a manner that the second (the text proper) 1s 
alienated. The acting, also, is alienated in that it actually 
happens after being expressed in words, after being an- 
nounced. [he adoption of the past tense places the speaker 
where he can look back at_a statement. The statement ts 
thereby alienated without the speaker's having to assume an 
unreal standpoint, for, in contrast to the listener, he has 
read the play through already and (from the end back- 
better 
judge a statement than the latter who knows less and is 


wards, ‘rom the consequences backwards) can 
further away from (more “alien” from) the statement. 
Through this threefold process the text_is alienated in, 
rehearsal and in general will remain so in performance. 
As to the speaking of the lines, when the speaker ad- 
dresses himself directly to the 


his style—in respect to the greater or lesser signifi- 


udience, he can and must 
VaTy\ 
cance of his various lines. The wavy witnesses talk ir 


court aftords an example; the way they underline, insist 
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on, what thev say must be given a special artistic form. 
If the actor turns to the audience, he must turn the whole 
way. He must not use the technique of the aside or the 
\-effect out of the verse 


1 
; 


to rehearse the content, for a 


old-time soliloquy. To get the full 
the actor would do well 
time, in crude prose, sometimes together with the gestures 
that belong to the verse. A_bold and beautiful verbal 


architecture itself alienates_a_ text. 


(jesture is a subject tor further discussion, but it can 
should 


1] } 
called for 


be said here that feeling, when 


tr should 


be brought out; that is, 1 ‘come gesture. The 
actor must find a sensuous Outward expression tor the _ 


emotions of his role—an action, wherever possible, which 


reveals what is going on inside. The emotion concerned 
must come out, must be set free, so that it can be given 
shape and greatness. Special elegance, strength, and charm 
of gesture have the A-efiect. The Chinese actor handles 
gesture in a masterly fashion. In visibly observing his own 
movements, he achieves the A-eftfect. 

Whatever the actor renders by way of gesture and 
verse-speaking must be ready and bear the stamp of readi- 
ness, finishedness, the stamp of rehearsal. An impression 
of ease, which means an impression of difficulties over 
come, must be given. The actor must permit the audience 
his own art, his mastery of technical 





to take acting 
problems—lightly. With consummate skill he presents 
events as in his opinion they may have happened—or may 
yet happen—in reality. He does not conceal the fact that 
he has studied all this any more than the acrobat con- 
ceals his training. And he underscores the fact that this 
is his, the actor’s, account, version, opinion of the events. 

Since he dues not identify himself with the man he 
presents, he can see him from a particular, chosen stand- 
point, can reveal his opinion of him, and bring the spec- 
tator, who also was not invited to identify himself with 
the character, to criticize him. 

The standpoint thus assumed is that of social criticism. 
By his arrangement of events and his interpretation of 
his role, the actor gradually brings out those things, those 
traits, that belong to the social realm. His performance 
thus becomes a colloquy with the audience—to whom he 
turns—about social conditions. He induces the listener, 
according to his class, to justify or change these conditions. 

It_is the aim of the A-effect to alienate that “‘social 
gesture” which underlies all events. By “social gesture” 
is meant the mimetic_and gestural €Xpression of social 


‘ 





relations between men_in a particular epoch. 

In recounting events for the benefit of society, in so 
ordering them that the key is placed in society's hands, 
a _usetul device is awritten title for each scene. Such 
titles must have a historical character. J 

This brings us to a decisive technical feature, of Epic 
Theatre, the “historifieation-of—every day life.” 

The actor must play the events of a play as historical 
events. Historical events happen once for all and are over. 
They are bound up with particular epochs. People’s be- 
havior in these epochs is not merely human and invariable. 
It has special characteristics. It contains things, as history 
proceeds, which are repeated or could be repeated. It 1s 
subject to criticism from the standpoint of the following 
epoch. Constant historical development estranges from us 
the behavior of those born earlier. Now, the actor has to 
assume that distance from occurrences and_modes of be- 
havior in the present which the historian assumes from 
occurrences and modes of behavior in the past. He has to 
alienate these events and people in the same way. 


~ 


Events and people of the day, of the immediate en- 
vironment, seem rather natural to us because we are used 
to them. To alienate them is to make them stand out. 
The technique of being irritated by customary, obvious, 
never-questioned events has been carefully built up by 
science, and there is no reason why art should not take 
over so_infjpitely useful an attitude, It is an attitude 
which, in the realm of science, resulted from a growth 
in human productivity. In the realm of art. it results 
trom the same source. 


As far as emotion is concerned, experiments with the 
A-ettect in the German theatre have demonstrated that 
even this kind of acting arouses emotions, if not the same 
emotions as those of the conventional theatre. A critical 
attitude on the part of the spectator is a thoroughly ar- 
tistic attitude. The A-effect is not as unnatural as it may 
sound. 


Obviously this kind of acting has nothing to do with 
“stylization” as commonly understood. ‘The leading pref 
erence of Epic Theatre, with its A-effect which has the 
single aim of showing how the world works, to the end 
that the world may be changed, is precisely for natural- 
ness and earthiness, for humor, and for the renunciation_ 


of all the mysticism that still clings to the conventional 
theatre, a relic of bygone davs, 
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Some years 


ay 


ro | was unemployed and broke in a cer 


tain West Coast film capital. My only tangible and work 


ing asset was a telephone with a forty-foot extension which, 


when pushed through the bedroom window, reached the 


diner at the corner. After a nutburger dinner one evening, 


when the fine mist was coming down in sheets, | decided 
to call Ralph’s Restaurant in New York just to speak to 


iny familiar voice that might be at the bar. It’s very easy 


to get that lonely out there. Giving the number to local 


long distance operator, I could hear Chicago contacted, 


then New York and finally that blessed buzz-buzz ringing 


on Forty-Fifth Street which Ralph himself answered. 
‘Hello, hello,” from Ralph at the other end. 


“This is Tommy Ewell.” 


“Who?” 


‘Tommy Ewell.” 


“Oh, he’s not here. He’s in California.” And click went 


the receiver. 


—Tommy Ewell. 
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GAY LAWRENCE CARL SPECHT 


DOE AVEDON to VINTON FREEDLEY \Ir. Freedley was delighted to be introduced to Doe, tor 
he had already decided she should play her original role when he saw The Young And 


Like 


Fair in a tryout at Falmouth, Mass., last summer and thought about bringing it to Broad 
} 


way. Doe, wife of photographer Richard Avedon, has had little acting experience, but 
1 great deal of training from the David O. Selznick Company, to which she is unde: 
contract. Doe was born in Westbury, Long Island and went to school there when she 
wasn't attending schools in England where she accompanied her father on frequent 


4 
trips to his home country. Except for a few Diors, which her husband bought for he: 


Tips 

> } , , , . ' ' ’ 
n Paris, Doe designs and makes all her own clothes, Mr. Freedley, impressed with Doe's 
wardrobe, gave her permission to make all her own clothes for The Young And Fair, 


ifter she turned down his offer of carte blanche at any of New York’s leading couturiers. 


GAY LAWRENCE to LEMUEL AYERS and ARNOLD SAINT-SUBBER We introduced a very charn 


ng and talented young singer to these gentlemen who are producing the Cole Porte 


Bella Spew musical, Aiss Me Kate. They were immediately impressed with her good 
humor, dar ittractiveness and bright red dress. An audition, at which Cole Porter was 
present, Tollowed soon after w ith the result that nineteen-vear old Cray Law rence has 
signed a contract and will understudy Lisa Kirk. This will be Gay's first Broadway 
how. G ppeared in That's The Ticket, which she reminds us, sadly, folded after 
tew performances way out in Philadelphia. Gav was born in New Haven, Connecticut 
says she has always wanted to be a singer. Now, with a job and encouragement 

he savs she will work all the harder on her voice for she feels this to be the first ste] 
M yr ner lif ong noditior to sing Carmen and quit! Let’s hope not 


CARL SPECHT to ALFRED de LIAGRE, JR. | wenty -one-vear-old Carl Specht felt the first 


ring of interest in the the itre wh le worl nv at the Navi y ard. whet l pal who was 


writing radio scripts for WNYC suggested that Carl go to the station for an auditior 


Both were astonished when Carl landed the lead. “After that I only played small parts,” 


e adds modestly. Flushed with success iit the vard and started to haunt produc 
ers’ offices. He plaved small parts in Catheri Was Great. He Who Gets Slapped and 
na tew plays that didn’t get to New York. Last summer he played the leading role in 
itrvout of The French Have A Word For It at Ridgefield, Conn. His performance was 
raised by the discerning Robert Lewis: and on the strength of it, Elia Kazan (despite 
the fact Carl was not member of his group) gave him a walk-on in Sundown Beach. 
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IOAN of ARC 


The role of the inspired Maid of Lor- 
raine, who came to glory on the battle- 
fields of France,ts to most major 

actresses what “Hamlet” is to actors 

the perfect part and the maximum 
challenge. Joan has been interpreted in 
many ways to fit the ideas and genius 

of actresses from Bernhardt to 
Bergman. She has been played as a 
supernatural creature and asa fanatical 
sealot,asa bewildered child and a 
disillusioned cynic. Joan, the simple 
country girl who hears voices ...Joan,in 
armor leading soldiers and a country to 
triumph ...Joan,a frightened, lonely 
child, tortured into renouncing her 
faith... Joan, winning her 

greatest glory in the flames. Ingrid 
Bergman scored a resounding triumph on 


Broadway in Maxwell Anderson's 


Joan of Lorraine. Now she plays Joan 


ina lavish Technicolor spec tacle 

titled Joan of Arc. The film is not a 
transfer of the stage play to the screen. 
Instead, itis the story of the Maid hersel/, 
taking her from her father’s farm to 

the courts of France, the battlefields of 
Orleans and finally to prisonand | 

death at the stake. 

On the stage Miss Bergman's Joan was 
a human, believable, and understandabi: 
girl, capable of great magnificence. 

That girl does not appear in the film. 
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Each month Theatre: USA, a department devoted to the best work being done outside the immediate 
glare of the Broadway limelight, is edited and prepared by ANTA in cooperation with the editors of 
Theatre Arts. Through the American National Theatre and Academy, the expansion of profes- 
sional, community, and educational theatre is being recorded and stimulated. In each issue, Theatre 


Arts presents the report from ANTA of the problems and 


THEATRE 


ALLIANCE NOW 


in the minds of most people in and out of the profes 
sion, there are two great and almost mutually exclusive 
categories of the theatre. One is the professional theatre 
stemming largely from Broadway. The other is that vast 
heterogenous 


category known as the 


non-professional 
theatre. Each group is generally considered a law unto 
itself and their work as far apart as the poles. In the 
minds of many, the professional theatre is the East. The 
non-professional theatre is the West . . . and never the 
twain shall meet, mix, speak, or even be seen on the 
same stage with each other. 

There are professionals who consider all else but Broad- 
way as “little” theatre, and there are non-professionals 
who consider that their classic walls of drama would be 
tainted if a real, live professional so much as poked his 
nose in the doors. These cases may be extreme, but it is 
true that such attitudes are all too prevalent. Unless 
something is done to correct them the cleavage will con 
tinue. The theatre will be the loser, and we all know 
that there is very little now the theatre can afford to lose. 

What can be done about it? Something is being done 
and much more can be done. In its two active years of 
existence, the American National Theatre and Academy 
has done much to alleviate these conditions with notable 
results. Recognizing that the professional theatre and the 
non-professional theatre have much to give and to gain 
from each other, ANTA has worked to break down the 
barriers that exist and to encourage respect and coopera 
tion on both sides of the fence. By instituting a program 
of supplying professional guest players and technicians 
from Broadway to non-professional groups with high 
standards of production, ANTA has achieved stimulating 
results that have benefited both sides. 

What are the benefits of such a program? First, what 


does the professional get out of it? I have talked to many 
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progress of theatre 


across the country. 
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by c. lawton campbell 


of the artists who have been and they have 


een uniformly enthusiastic about the eager and willing 


“‘ouesting,” 
ittitude of working together in a common cause shown 
vy all concerned. They find that the non-professional 
group means business, that it is no social gathering or 
sewing circle. They find that the non-professional group 
knows more about the theatre than they had ever con- 
ceived. Finally, they realize that the non-professional 
theatre is virtually the only source of well-trained new 
talent, and that this theatre has been and is keeping alive 
an audience for legitimate theatre! 

Now, on the other hand, how does the non-professional 
theatre benefit from importing talent from Broadway? 
First, the guests help immeasurably to increase the pres- 
tige of the local theatre. They bring glamor and excite- 
ment, two qualities synonymous with the growth of the 
theatre. Next, they bring experience and confidence which 
are greatly needed, or if not apparently needed, are help- 
ful and stimulating. Finally, the professional induces high- 
er standards of production and higher standards of au- 
dience appreciation, the ultimate goal that everyone 
working in the theatre is striving to accomplish. 

ANTA stands ready and willing at all times to be the 
common meeting ground and center of activity for this 
inter-theatre program. Chartered by Congress for this 
purpose, it offers the professional and non-professional 
theatres alike the opportunity to build toward a higher 
standard of theatre. 

As a final thought, I would suggest that every pro- 
fessional take a busman’s holiday every year and be a 
guest of the non-professional theatre. And I would sug- 
gest that every production group throughout the country, 
eager to raise its standards and create better theatre, in- 
integral part of every 


vite guest professionals as an 


season’s plans. 
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by zoe lund schiller 


SEATTLE BOOM 


‘There's more theatre activitv per square inch in Se 
attie s U niversit i) rict than there »sroadwa 
this time of ve: en ed G | 


We were walking up U nive: Wa t summer eve 
ning. George Freedley, critic, author of many authori- 
tative works on the theatre and member of the Beard of 
Directors ot \N | \ nad come out to Seattie t attend 
the Writers’ Conteren He spent a great deal of his 


¢ 


time in the theatres, 

lhe curtain had just gone down on Tryout Theatre's 
thirty-fourth production of a manuscript pl Up the 
street, not two blocks away, the lights of the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse gleamed. Across the campus we 
could see the reflected glow of Glent 
sity of Washington Penthouse Theatr: nd we could 
almost see the University’s Showboat, whet and 
: 
| 


Old Lace was plaving. The Showboat sat low in the 


waters of Lake Union. They had a full hou 


a* 3 ' “ . ; - 
So did the ITrvout, and so did Repertori a ic 
Penthouse All four theatres are witht t 
Tew MOCKS 
this gay of increasing activit or t t t the 
evional theatre, one successtul operat f a 
' ID 
tn 1101 Ss not astonis t ) < ¢ 
4 
I ‘ Ce@ssTull Nn own ( ( ¢ he 
surprising 
| think the _ ‘ane .Intereat in the thenees 
I i! ihe inswe Ss onpvious, eres I ¢ heatre 


reeds interest, and experience Nas shown that theatre 
activity creates theatre attendance. Seattle ts road 

~ 
y companies, and most of them do well. 
There ire two large nouses, the \letropolitan and the 
1 the least. When Arsenic and Old 


La ived the Metropolitan, the same plav was at the 


not irt these houses ir 


Show t, and there wasn t an empty seat in either theatre. 

()ne unusual aspect of this abundance of theatre in one 
city is the fact that the four theatres have developed in 
dependently. ‘The Penthouse and the Showboat are of 
( rs osel illied, as they are both headed by Glenn 
H nd are part of the University’s Drama Depart 
ment. But the Repertory, headed by Florence Bean James 
Burton James, has become a permanent 
part he community on its own, and so has Tryout, 
headed by Dr. George Savage. Trvout has a particularls 
distinctive setup, as it has consistently adhered to its policy 
only manuscript plays. It is now in its hifth 
vear, and flourishing. 

Audiences are rather interchangea vlc the same taces 
Yet each of the four 


at each new production. 


heatres has found its own style. lhe can pus theatres 


nave ener found draw ng room comedy the most re 

- 1 , , al l cl: 
warding field, although Showboat does an occasional clas 

> | } » as etne: lana sth } 

sic. Broadway hits soon reach the Repertory along with thx 

: : 
Classics, while | rvout ftirmi prefers the untried and ul 
Know! It s interestir to nore ft t ut is pronte 
trom this Dold policy, parth V way of national puDlicity 
partiy ecause the theatre-goers seem to enjoy the idea of 
Participating in the making of a new 


Sometimes I wonder. Had all these talented and de 


termined people worked together instead of separately 

what would have been the outcome? A permanent 
resident repertory company might easily have come about. 
On the other hand, there would probably have been less 
experimentation, greater reliance on the tried and true— 
but one could go on speculating all night. There is no 
real answer. But there is an answer to theatre-conscious 
Seattle. More theatre means, evidently, more theatre. And 


Trom where i sit, more theatre Is what counts. 





A scene from "The Old War Horse"’ at Seattle's Tryout Theatre, which 
has gained national note for its policy of producing new plays. 





Interior of the Penthouse Theatre at University of Washington 
Schoo! of Drama, one of the country's foremost experimental theatres. 





Betty Hall, Marjory Nelson and Louise Hastert cavort in Seattle Rep- 
ertory Playhouse production of Jack Kirkland’s ‘Suds in Your Eyes.” 
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by vinton freedley 


operation 
“Footlights’ 





Mr. Muni, would you just step over here for a moment?" Television 
inquisitors Tex and Jinx McCrary chat with celebrities on opening night 


e 





Turning up prior to the opening broadcast Alec Templeton and master of ceremonies Alfred Drake check musical details of star-studded show. 


Through the immensely powerful medium of radio 


AN'TA has extended its ettorts to reawaken the interest 
of the vast potential theatre audience throughout Ameri 
ca, \ weekly radio program, Theatre { SA, produced hy 
ANTA under the sponsorship of the United States Arn 
and Air Force Recruiting Service, went on the air for 
the first of a 39-week series on Armistice Day. 

Theatre USA has started well. Jack Gould of the 
New York Times called it ‘one of the season’s brightest 
and most zestful radio shows.” His review continued 
“What ANTA has done is both so simple and sensible 
is to merit consideration for a Peabody Award. It h 
enlisted the sundry talents of the world of entertainment 
but more importantly, it has allowed those talents t 


heir own without superfluous production en 


stand on t 
bellishment, without the usual maddening chitchat of 
master of ceremonies, and without the common air ot 
pontifical self-consciousness. Theatre USA is presente 
in behalf of the current Army recruiting drive, but 
goes witluut saving that AN TA, too, will benefit as 
much as the program’s military sponsor. For on Thurs 
day nights, the theatre definitely is putting its best foot 
forward.” 

The broadcast originates at the Plavhouse on 48th 


Street. This location in the heart of the theatre district 


L6 


s tortunate since so many of the performers on the 
program are recruited from current shows or shows in 
rehearsal. In the former star dressing room on stage left 
Ww serving as green room, an amazing variety of actors 
nd musicians flows in and out. One Thursday evening 
Louis Calhern and Faye Emerson of The Play's The 
[hing were animatedly discussing the road with comedian 
Henry Morgan, singer Nan Wynn and master of cere 
monies Alfred Drake. In the same little dressing room or 
ypening night could be found ‘Tallulah Bankhead and 
Donald Cook of Private Lives, Mary Martin, Ale 
Templeton and Willie Howard. Helen Haves, Nanette 
Fabray and Ray Middleton of Love Life, Joe E. Brown, 
Robert Morlev. Eddy Duchin and Georgia Gibbs are 
umong those who have waited their turn in the dressing 
room oftstage. 

Ihe audiences that have come to the Playhouse for the 
yroadcast have been as interesting and different from 
typical radio audiences as the production is from the 
tvpical radio program. On opening night, of course, there 
was a stimulating assembly of celebrities and VIP's 
from Washington. Among the theatre’s great and re 
spected who turned out for the opening were Ray Bolger, 
Howard Lindsay, Louis Calhern, Paul Muni, Walter 
Abel, Peggy Wood, Blanche Yur 


Judith Evelyn, Oscar 





One of many stars lending their talent to the ANTA show, Mary Martin 


Serlin, Clarence Derwent and many others. While to 
some extent a scattering of the military continues in the 
idience, along with well known faces, the succeeding 
liences have included a great many of the younger 
theatre people, and persons quite evidently on their way 
1 later theatre engagement. 
Another most encouraging aspect of Theatre USA 
s the wholehearted cooperation it has met with fron 
people in every branch of the theatre. Stars have agreed 
to play for much less than their usual figure and many 
of them have sandwiched rehearsals and broadcasts into 
e few precious hours between a tiring matinee and an 
evening performance. Helen Haves cabled her eagerness 
to appear on Theatre USA at any time, while she was 
in The Glass Menagerie in London. And 
ie did appear, less than a week after her return to this 


Stlil Playing 


nt 


country. The orchestra librarian of Love Life waited in 

he wings at the Playhouse to grab the scores loaned for 

the appearance of Nanette Fabravy and Ray Middleton, 
r’> 


and rush them back to the 46th Street Theatre for the 


evening performance there. Agents and managers have 
een of inestimable help in arranging for the appearance 
of stars and plays, and the red tape of clearing rights 
has been cut to facilitate matters in a few instances. 


Che first Theatre USA program opened with the first 





& 
ew 





, above with Col. Mason Wright, sang standout tunes from her past hits. 


performance of “Another Openin’, Another Show” from 
the new musical Kiss Me, Kate by Cole Porter and Bella 
Spewack, which will open in New York in January. The 
traditional out-of-town tryout was bowed to when Ralph 
Bellamy took over from Alfred Drake as Master of 
Ceremonies during the five weeks preceding the New 
York arrival of Kiss Me, Kate, in which he is starring. 
No effort has been spared to make Theatre USA a pro- 
gram of the theatre, by the theatre and for the audiences 
of the United States. 

There is another and a very significant aspect to this 
radio program. It is generally agreed that, aside from its 
entertainment value, radio is the most effective and far 
reaching advertising medium. Theatre USA marks a 
major attempt on the part of the theatre to publicize 
itself, in terms of the theatre as a whole rather than 
individual productions and companies. The theatre is 
learning how to combine successfully the necessarily non- 
standardized nature of its business with the best of mod- 
ern public relations technique. 

In producing Theatre USA, ANTA hopes to reawaken 
national interest in the living theatre, and to arcuse 
civic-minded citizens to support the theatre ventures in 
their own areas, and to stimulate and aid in the estab- 
lishment of new projects 
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One of the most ambitious and inventive directors in 
the university theatre field is Mr. Telfair Peet, who head 
the Drama Department of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute in Auburn. Recently Mr. Peet visited the ANTA 
offices to demonstrate to members of the Board his col 
apsible pipe frame for stage settings, which he has used 
efficiently to present the work of his student casts 
every conceivable kind of auditorium and even in oper 
fields. Basically, the framework functions as an infinitely 


variable support for any type of drape or painted dror 


r 


scenery. Utilizing the resources of the engineering ex 


n . ° 
perts at Polytechnic, Peet has constructed the tramework 
with aluminum piping, which telescopes into itselt. W ner 


dismantied, the complete tramework needed to are 
standard small stage can be carried in a duffel bag 
braces, and pins to support baby spot 
ore included. Peet's plans for the collapsible stage are 


t necessorily commercial. He believes that the adie 


in heip many small theatres Tc olve the probiem + 
f Tie IcK OT aria lines, inagequote space tor building 
~ - f . 7 . ’ vT 
enery, and low budcaet tor construction. Ihr AN 


he hopes to make the plans available to any non-pr 


+. nol + tr +h + “ Mrotit tram +he 


The Touring Players, a professiona mpany w 


+h, +t two seasor have vere twenty-four state 
piaying porticuior 1 eae JUGIENCE n towns that 
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Roberto Rossellini talks with a patriarch of Amalfi, above, and listens to Anna Magnani, left, 
while his camera crew photographs local scenery. Discerning American audiences have come to 
recognize an extraordinary attention to background authenticity as the hallmark of a Rossellini film. 


is gold in them thar seven Roman hills today. Zero, and who showed the world that the Italians could 
uloid gold. l omorrow the prospectors may pack up not only make good pictures but also profitable ones. His 
move to Stockholm, Vienna or Aukland, but today fame has grown to rather staggering proportions in Holly- 


me 


n the Via Veneto like 49’ers. The Excelsior wood, New York, Paris and London. That happens 


is the Italian equivalent of the Dry Gulch saloon, periodically to the instantaneous geniuses of the motion 


he boys whooping it up in the back room are here picture business, but Rossellini is also a prophet with honor 
Hollywood, Paris, London and points East and West. in his own home town. 
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Doney’s Bar, adjacent to the Excelsior, serves as a sort He is slim, handsome and very boyish looking despite 


f local claim office. Here, million dollar deals are con > fact he was born May 8th, 1906. He spends approxi- 


discussed, renegotiated, and forgotten within an mately eight months of the year on location. The remain 
ilk of contracts, producing, acting, releasing, in ng four are his plirgatory months, unpleasant but neces 


is heard in every language, although in the sary intervals of financing and arranging contract details. 


present gold rush, Hungarian seems to be predominant. He maintains a modest apartment at the- Excelsior for 


[here is one curious phenomenon apparent in all the convenience rather than for publicity. As he explains it, 


te 


teverish discussions. Conversation, regardless of the |: ‘There is always Tyrone Power, Rita Hayworth, Orson 


guage employed, sooner or later reverts to the recognized Welles, Jean Gabin and all the other important movie 
» 


Messiah of the gold rush, oberto Rossellini, who pro people to look at. Me—they forget.” 
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iced and directed Open City, Paisan and Germany—Y ear [his isn’t quite true, however, because even the Italian 
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bobby-soxer along with the agents, newspapermen and 
man in the street know and respect Rossellini. They don’t 
care that the rest of the world regards him as a genius; 
to them he is the founder of the new day for Italian pic- 
tures, the man who is showing contemporary Italy to the 
world. That’s very important to them in these troubled 
times. 

But before the practiced lute players of Hollywood 
start working on Rossellini, there are a few things they 
should know about him. In the first place, he doesn't 
really want to come. In the second, if he did listen to the 
honeyed overtures, he wouldn’t shoot in a studio, and 
third, it is doubtful if he would consent to use any of the 
players foisted upon him by casting directors or asso- 
ciate producers. He’s a man who knows what he wants 
and regards his present eminence with an impatient, jaun- 
diced eye. It has all happened before. 

In 1940, Rossellini directed his first full length picture, 
Navi Bianchi, the story of a group of men in the engine 
room of a destroyer during a sea battle. Not only the 
public but also Mussolini and the critics approved. Rossel- 
lini was tagged a “comer” and handed a medium sized 
epic for his next assignment. ‘The story details are a little 
vague now, but he remembers it had something to do with 
a train bringing food into the beleagured city. Despite 
the stringencies of war, there was a spectacular set which 
was Rossellini’s pride, a symbol of his new standing. The 
picture started on a Monday. On ‘Tuesday night, the 
RAF paid a visit to Rome and blew the set and the studio 
out of existence and Rossellini out of the picture business. 
The Fascist authorities on the strength of this impressive 
debut came to the conclusion that Rossellini was “un 
reliable.”” He says, “I’ve been dubious of studios from 
that time.” 


For an artist who deals heavily in dreams, hopes and 
visions, Rossellini’s introduction to movie making was dis 
appointingly prosaic. “I needed money, it seemed the 
easiest way —is his own explanation, although he has 
long since revised this amateurish opinion. His father was 
the head of a large construction business, and Roberto 
joyfully ended his academic life after high school to enter 
the marts of trade and pleasant living. About this time, 
the Duce built Cinecitta, Europe’s answer to Hollywood, 
on the outskirts of Rome. Picture making became the 
new religion for the young men of the Bourse and the 
smart hotels and clubs. Even son Bruno Mussolini was a 
producer for a brief but expensive period. Rossellini 
started to dabble with pictures. He made four one-reel 
shorts, the most famous the Submarine Phantasy which 
he shot under the water of the blue Mediterranean. It 
starred a sad-eyed octopus. 

Rossellini learned the impact of the true documentary 
technique in these early days of experimentation. The 
war suddenly put him out of the artistic playboy category 
as the construction business died abruptly and the Rossei- 
lini fortune evaporated. It took all of his deceptively mild 
salesmanship plus innumerable screenings of Submarine 
Phantasy to land him a directorial job with Scaiera (the 
MGM, Paramount and 20th Century-Fox of Italy). He 
believes that the fact that Signor Scalera was also in the 
construction business might have had something to do 
with it, but it put Rossellini in pictures exclusively. He 
does not regard this as an entirely unmixed blessing. 

Late in 1944, Rossellini managed to produce his full 
length film. One critic limited his review to “Open City 
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opened last night. It is not only a bad picture, but a waste 
of time.” The producer remained happily impervious. 
“The picture represented some justification of my theories 
and ideas and we made it when pictures weren't too easy 
to make,” he said in a classic understatement. The war 
was blazing, he had no equipment and no money. Only 
an idea for a picture and the perfect laboratory in which 
to test his documentary technique. The manner in which 
he financed Open City is still an unpleasant memory to 
Rossellini. The total cost was approximately $15,000. It 
took him four very long months of begging here and bor- 
rowing there to raise it. In the end, he was forced to seil 
outright to Minerva Films, a releasing organization, and 
take a loss. The picture’s worldwide gross to date is 
slightly over $3,000,000! 

Raw film stock almost defeated them. None was made 
or imported during the war. They searched vaults and 
attics—sixty feet here, an unfounded rumor of two hun- 
dred feet over in Ostia, fifty more feet left in an old 
camera. Finally, they collected sufficient footage for only 
the most stringent, economical shooting. Even then the 
picture would never have been made except for the tacit 
cooperation of the Rome staff of Stars and Stripes, the 
G. I. newspaper. “I got the whole outfit interested in the 
picture, somehow,” Rossellini explains. He still cant 
believe it. “Electricity was the tough thing—no power, 
no lights. The boys talked it over and agreed to stretch 
the Publicity Directives to give us enough light for a few 
interiors. If I could have, | would have made every one 
of them generals—not that they wanted to be... .” The 
transportation department consisted of an ancient truck 
that served as bus, truck and camera car for the entire 
troupe. His actors were the inhabitants of the streets and 
despite the majority of the critics, the picture proved to be 
a success. 

Paisan came in 1945. This time even the critics were 
unanimous in their praise. Altogether it was a more ambi- 
tious project. Rossellini says, in thinking back to the 
epochal days, “We used real actors—paid ones, that Rod 
Geiger shipped from America.” 

Why did he make Open City and Paisan? It isn’t an 
easy question for him to answer, although it is obvious 
he has often thought about it. “Contemporary art is the 
delayed emotional reaction of a people. The brutally 
stark, realistic suffering of war can be telescoped only se 
far—if the canvas is to be real and vibrant. In Open City 
we use the symbolism of an entire city; in Paisan unin 
tegrated, yet fully developed episodes.” 

But there is never any question of Rossellini following 
a trend or keeping his eye on the box office. During 1945 
and 1946, he felt that war and its aftermath subordinated 
all other drama, that the individual himself was dwarfed 
by contemporary history, and decided to carry this theory 
even further. Early in 1948 he transferred activities to 
Berlin to make Germany—yY ear Zero. 

Although his basic technique was unchanged, this pic 
ture represented a radical departure in mechanics. Instead 
of his beloved Italian people, he was working with Ger 
mans—in a strange ominous locale, using French tech 
nicians and German equipment, watched and handicapped 
by officials of the three zones. Only the Russians refused 
him written permits, but since they approved of his theme, 
(the German’s soul is at fault, therefore he will never 
change), there was no active opposition. Because the ini 


tial permission had to come from the French authori- 
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ties, he coproduced the picture in conjunction with UGC, 

French company. The collaboration was generally 
e, but it did nothing to change Rossellini’s theory 
of complete producer independence. Germany—Y ear Zero, 
recently won the Grand Prix at the Locarno Film Fes- 
tival, and as director he is understandably pleased. As 
producer, however, he thinks it cost too much, almost 
$100,000. He has modest high hopes of its worldwide 
returns, but he’s not sure of the monetary value of the 
ruble. And the Russians loved it. 

Germany—Year Zero, together with Open City and 
Paisan, completed the cycle for Rossellini. He had shown 
living history and reality. 
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“It was time to experiment again, to find out if the 
technique would stand by itself, without the visual sup- 
port of ruined cities, and the intensity of war.” He adds, 
“Frankly I didn’t know if we could show that drama can 
exist in everyday life, detonated only by emotion or chan- 
neled by philosophy. We did Amore. And | still don’t 
know. The critics at the Venice Film Festival didn’t seem 
to know either.” 

There are two unrelated episodes in Amore. The first 
is brief—a boy telephones his mistress, ending their affair. 
Rossellini keeps his camera anchored on the girl during 
the entire sequence, showing her incredulity, consterna- 
tion and ultimate heartbroken resignation. The other 1s 
more complex because it hammers a favorite belief of 
Rossellini’s, “optimism is stupidity,” and yet, strangely, 
it also shows how man will escape from reality through 
visions and dreams. A weak-minded peasant girl gets 
drunk. On her way home she meets a young shepherd 
and is seduced. Instead of shame, her resultant pregnancy 
brings exaltation because she is convinced that the shepherd 
is St. Joseph and that she was selected as was the Virgin 
Mary. As can be seen, Signor Rossellini is not a strong 

dvocate of the usual boy-meets-girl formula. 

His most recent picture is The Machine To Kill Bad 
People, rather surprisingly a comedy, though there is an 
underlying, philosophic theme. He explains it: “Even in 
a small Italian hill town there is a certain percentage of 
bad people—bad in all meanings of the word. Now, sup- 
pose all these were suddenly killed off, then what would 
happen? The same percentage of the remaining “‘good” 
people would, in time, become “bad” and we’re back where 
we started.”” It demonstrates why he’s not an optimist. 

The picture, regardless of its ultimate reception, is a 
typical example of the Rossellini technique and is worth 
examining in some detail. “I get the idea, then three of 
us, two writers and myself, develop the thing and polish. 
But no screenplay, not even a treatment, all we want is 
i guide, a sort of sequence breakdown to show us where 
we are ultimately going. Under my technique a screenplay 
is a waste of time. My cameraman, electrician and sound 
man who’ve been with me since Open City have sug- 
gestions and ideas. That’s one thing wrong with a screen 
play.” Rossellini is a chain smoker and when he’s 
discussing something important to him, he emits a smoke 
screen. “A writer puts in a particular scene and that’s the 
end of it, even though the sound man doesn’t want to 
record it or the cameraman shoot it!” 

After the crew has worked the story over, they're ready 
start “indoctrination.”” This fairly ambiguous term is 
perhaps the crux of the Rossellini technique. It involves 
the infusion of himself and his company into the life of the 


M lex ted town. In the case of The Va }; ne To Kill Bad 


People it was Amalfi, a fishing town, seventy miles south 
of Naples. Dining, drinking, swimming, forming friend- 
ships, and watching. Characters are indicated in the rough 
script: old, pretty, fat, crippled; but the actual cast is care- 
fully selected during “indoctrination.” It is chosen for 
pictorial fitness, intelligence and linguistic clarity. The 
script, such as it is, usually undergoes changes at this 
stage as characters are dropped or added in accordance 
with Rossellini’s findings. The sound man, cameraman and 
electrical crew are busy with their barns, beaches, grape 
arbors, or ruined Saracen watch towers. And they shoot. 
Perhaps only background, or street scenes, the exterior of 
the church, or the fishing fleet setting out at dawn. 

Rossellini believes that anyone can act, provided he ts 
in familiar surroundings and is given lines that are natural. 
He never uses makeup on his company, not that he is 
against it in principle, but, “I use simple, natural people 
in my pictures. Peasants, priests, fishermen, postmen. They 
act in their own houses or their neighbors’ yards. Every- 
thing is familiar. If we put makeup on them, they would 
get self-conscious, and that is the one thing that ruins our 
technique. It’s the same thing with dialogue. We give 
them lines, but only a few and they’re simple, natural lines 
that they can change if they want to. Just a little, of 
course, to make it easy. And we give them the dialogue 
five or ten minutes before a take. In that way there’s no 
opportunity for them to give their own interpretation or 
inflection.” 

By the end of indoctrination, Rossellini knows his 
village and its people—down to the last handkerchief in 
his leading lady’s wardrobe. He also knows their capabil- 
ities and limitations and therefore keeps his movie making 
puritanically simple. He is striving for vitality, a moving 
force which he believes will come only when the hocus- 
pocus has been stripped away. He thinks our early West- 
erns had this vitality, but we've lost sight of our purpose 
in a haze of trick shots, color and camera angles. He has 
never used color, but would like to after he has carefully 
studied how and where to use it. And not before. 

There have been stories that Rossellini would never 
make a picture outside of Italy. That only in Italy can 
he have the artistic freedom he wants. Freedom and in- 
dependence he must have, but he says, “I’m still experi- 
menting. [Tirst, I would like to do an American picture 
here in Italy. Afterwards—England and America, per- 
haps. Provided, of course, everything is clearly under- 
stood beforehand.” 

This isn’t artistic temperament. It’s a realization that 
he cannot afford to compromise if he is to maintain the 
vitality inherent in his technique. Rossellini has no illusion 
ubout leading a celluloid crusade. ‘‘Movie making can 
and should be an independent art. It should afford pleas- 
ure and entertainment, but it must also maintain integrity. 
That’s what makes it truly international. Every country 
can contribute equally, provided we don’t try to copy. For 
example, we could never do an American type musical. 
We wouldn’t try. The Swiss and the Swedes are sur- 
prising the world with their excellent films—completel) 
different. Perhaps we here in post-war Italy have helped 
to break down prejudices against foreign pictures. That’s 
a good thing, because with wider markets, we'll all have 
an opportunity to make better films.” 

Even though, according to his own philosophy “optimism 
is stupidity,” Rossellini is reasonably hopeful about the 
future of the picture business. And he’s not stupid. 
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lt is becoming increasingly evident that the British experience that will remain with spectators long after the 
picture makers have in a few brief years reached a ma fabulous output of Hollywood has been forgotten. 


turity not vet achieved by their much older but still And like all true theatre achievements Red Shoes ful 
idolescent American cousins. For years our picture makers fills its dificult aims with apparent ease. In addition to 
defended themselves on the ground that theirs was an in » magnificent ballet here is psychological drama at it 
fant industry, but infancy has persisted to the point of ar ‘st, the study of a gifted man who mistakes vanity and 
rested development. Childishness too long embraced be megalomania for love of beauty. His love ends with self 
comes idiocy. Signs of achieved idiocy in Hollywood are and is no love at all, for its ministrations end in de 
too prevalent to need pointing out. ‘They extend from struction. 

the output (always excepting Walt Disney) to the press One of the really touching theatre experiences 


releases, advertising, gossip columns and fan magazines. gratitude of an audience that has | truly exalted 


: ae 
lhe depression that has struck Hollywood is deepe! experience that comes too seldon 


than financial. It is psychological. Hollywood is mistaken With inexhaustible patience peo 
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n the hope that its present illness can be cured by increased res seeking that moment of true enrichment 


nast has only found in their own lives. No matter | 


box-office receipts. ‘oo much money in the 


emphasized Hollywood's addiction to worn-out paths. It way denied, r outraged, they go back 


is not more money that will make Hollywood a valuabl« i hoping. nei es taith in the theatre, 


conti bution to the lives ot picture voers. Hollywood must | I rea \ those to whon the | ok tor conftirn 
find maturity. This, in France, Italy and England alread here are rewards in the theatre, richer and 
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brilliant success Red S/ S. Here 1s combined intelligence that Will never, and can never! 
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by paul moor 


lady on 
her way 


“I’m fed to the teeth with this half-witted trollop,” 
rasps Mary Hunter, thrashing around in angry circles, 
“and her damyankee talk about her rights and so and so 
and so’’—she waves her hand to fill in the words as she 
moves to a table—‘“‘and I'll sit down here and hang onto 
the table with both hands and I'll reason with this dumb 
slut till hell freezes over and she gets some sense into her 
stupid head.” 

The actor who has been watching her intently nods his 
“Got it,” he says. 

“Now,” says Mary Hunter in her usual quiet and 


head understandingly. 


pleasant tone as she lights a cigarette, “‘let’s try it again.” 

“Mary,” says the lady so libelously referred to a mo- 
ment before, “I feel I ought to slap him at this point.” 

“Try it,” says Miss Hunter genially, “and we'll see 
how it goes.”” Ann Dvorak, as Lizzie McKay, and Rich- 
ard Janaver, as Fred, resume their roles, and the re- 
hearsal of Jean-Paul Sartre’s “The Respectful Prostitute” 
goes on. 

“The thing about Mary’s direction,” says an actor wh 
has worked with her in several productions, “is the wa 
she can get you to relax. She never tells you how to read 
a line, unless it’s a last resort. She’s always quiet, always 
kind, and her sort of direction gets you to loosen up and 
bring into play any creative imagination of your own that 
would make the character real. It’s indirection, really.” 

Such indirection won Mary Hunter a l’ariety award 
last season and has established her, along with John 


O'Shaughnessy, as the best of the recent arrivals in the 
Broadway directorial field. Authors whose scripts she 
stages praise hex understanding of their aims. Actors and 
technical people applaud her ability to keep a show in 
hand through mutual respect, without ever throwing he: 
weight around. 

“Mary always knew more than I| did,” says Agnes de 
Mille, a close friend since they first met in the fourth 


grade. “She was the.only girl in the school that I couldn’t 
bully.” The result, of course, was a bosom companion- 


ship, a real schoolgirl crush that survived all the crises of 
idolescence and sorrows of maturity to become that rare 
thing, a lifelong friendship. 

Mary Hunter’s mother died shortly after Mary was 
born, in Bakersfield, California. An oil boom there per 
suaded her father that this was no place to rear a daugh 
ter, so they moved to Beverly Hills till an oil boom there 
impelled another removal, this time to a nice, peaceful 
suburb called Hollywood. It was like fleeing from the 
Furies. The movie people at that time were mostly tran 


sients who commuted from New York for their periods 





of servitude, and they were looked on by the respectable 
residents of Hollywood with the same lack of relish they 
would have shown to a visitation of locusts. Mary's 
father and new stepmother tried to keep her untainted 
by frequently changing her place of schooling. 

It was at the Hollywood School for Girls that Mary 
and Agnes de Mille met. The movie people were a 
dilemma to the school, but Agnes had managed to get in: 
William de Mille wasn’t, after all, just anybody, and 
Mrs. de Milles father was the Single Tax celebrity, 
Henry George. Even so, when Agnes once invited Mary 
to go see Geraldine Farrar with her and then spend the 
night, it took three weeks of telephoning Mrs. Hunter 
before Mrs. de Mille could get her permission; Mrs. de 
Mille’s strongest argument was that her own father, 
when she was a girl, had thought it educational for her 
to see how other kinds of people lived. 

Mary’s dramatic training in those days was limited to 
things like impersonating water-lilies in nature pageants, 
but the neighborhood kids played an interminable serial 
game called “Castle.” ‘Mary had lots of beaux,” Miss 
de Mille says; they acted as the boys’ overseers on the 
construction of the two-storied, brick-floored castle. ‘This 
was the setting for a complicated, improvised, day-to-day 
mise-en-scene involving stolen crown jewels, buried treas- 
ure, kidnapings, massacres, pillagings, and other sunny 
inspirations of the childhood mind. 

When she was twelve Mary’s father died in Hollywood. 
After finishing high school, she left home to enter Welles- 
ley, where she majored in History of Art. After her 
junior year she withdrew to go to Santa Fe and be with 
her aunt, the novelist Mary Austin, who was seriously 
ill. During that time, Mrs. Austin attempted to foster 
her niece’s education while away from college. To that 
end she had Mary read the Bible to her, aloud; that done, 
they moved on to the dictionary, but Mary bogged down 
somewhere in the B’s and demanded less soporific ma- 
terial. 

In Chicago, where Mary Hunter went from Santa Fe, 
she lived in a small apartment at 57th and Harper and 
attended the University of Chicago, switching her major 
to anthropology. The Cube Theatre, started by a group 
including Sterling North and George Dillon, gave her 
her first real chance to direct a show. She started off 
modestly with “East Lynne,” but soon had her teeth into 
Ibsen and Schnitzler. 

Sherwood Anderson and Ben Hecht had already aban- 
doned Chicago, but there was still a sizable crowd of 
artists of various types, most of them ferociously bohe- 
mian. Mary Hunter’s apartment became a kind of base 
for the group’s operations; the key was left under the 
mat, and there was coffee on the shelf; the comings and 
goings, arguments and celebrations, went on constantly, 
whether Mary was there or not, and before long the place 
came to be referred to as Hunter’s Pool Hall. A frequent 
caller was a young law student, Jack Sullivan, who 
shortly became Mary’s husband; they were divorced a 
few years ago. Another was a disheveled young South 
Sider named Jimmy Farrell, who today remembers one 
weekend when Mary was away but the apartment full of 
people; in spite of the racket, he managed to write a story 
called “Studs” which was the germ of his “Studs Loni- 
gan” trilogy. Another friend was Katherine Dunham, 
who had acted in some Paul Green one-acts Mary had 
directed at the Cube. 
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“I think the gang sort of centered around Mary be 
cause she was more mature than any of the rest of us,” 
Mr. Farrell says today. “Everybody thought entirely of 
himself, everyone except Mary. The way it wound up, 
whenever anybody had troubles, Mary had to listen.” 

At one point, when she was without a penny, Mary 
applied for a clerking job at Marshall Field’s. By a 
fluke, she was charged with arrangements for a Christmas 
pageant in the store’s toy department which turned out 
to be a smash success. This led to an offer to join the 
staff of WGN, owned by Col. McCormick and the 
ultra-conservative Chicago Tribune. Her job was to han- 
dle garden club news, interview presidents of ladies’ or- 
ganizations, and so on. It was soon afterward that Jane 
and Goodman Ace came up from Kansas City for the net 
work debut of their show, “Easy Aces.” They arrived to 
hear auditions for the part of Marge, the Aces’ boarder 
on the program, and Mary got a frantic call from WGN’s 
casting director. He confessed to her that he had mixed 
up his dates and asked the auditioners to come the fol- 
lowing day. Would Mary please, for appearances’ sake. 
just go down, right now, and go through the motions of 
trying out for the part? She did, the Aces were enchanted, 
and the part was hers on the spot. Mary Hunter played 
Marge till “Easy Aces” went off the air four years ago. 

New York soon began to appear attractive, and Mary 
was on the verge of leaving the show when Ace simplified 
things by inquiring whether it would louse up her life 
if they moved the program to New York. Once there, 
she pitched into the theatre in serious earnest, studying 
with Ouspenskaya and later enrolling at Tamara Day 
karhanova’s school. She was mainly interested in direct- 
ing, but studied acting in order to learn the actor's prob- 
lems. She counts this training as the most important she 
ever received, and one year, when she served as Andrius 
jilinsky’s assistant, as the most important single period. 

A group of students at the school—among them Perry 
Wilson, Horton Foote, Mildred Dunnock, and Joseph 
.Anthony—formed the nucleus of the American Actors 
Company, which Mary Hunter directed till the wat 
killed it in 1944. Their first two productions were 
rather beyond a group whose budget was stringently lim 
ited, and Miss Hunter suggested simpler material. The 
group voted to concentrate on four native writers—Lynn 
Riggs, E. P. Conkle, Paul Green, and Thornton Wilder 

and for three years did only these men’s plays. 

One of the best of the American Actors’ productions 
was “American Legend,” a revue based largely on home 
town material submitted by the members. Agnes de Mille 
collaborated with Miss Hunter, developing some of the 
ideas she later used in her first large ballet, “Rodeo.” The 
first version of Horton Foote’s “Only the Heart” (done 
it the Provincetown Playhouse) drew extravagant re 
views. That the raves turned to razzes when the play 
was done on Broadway is another of those melancholy 
mysteries of the theatre. 

“Carib Song,” an interesting and original musical stat 
ring Katherine Dunham and directed by Marv Hunter, 
was not a financial success either. “Easy Aces” had gone 
off the air, and Miss Hunter had never been the kind of 
person that saved money. She hopes never again to have 
such a year as 1946. Nothing materialized. Her friend 
and lawyer, Bill Fitelson, got her an assignment 1 


it? 


adapt “Call It a Day” for radio at $500, and the Neigh 


borhood Playhouse paid her $250 to stage Horton Foote’s 


o4 


“Goodbye to Richmond.” ‘This was her total income. 

Many veterans, coming back home, were looking for a 
school the Veterans Administration would approve for 
the GI Bill and where they could get really hep profes- 
sional training; Miss Hunter and Winston O'Keefe 
reorganized the wartime American Theatre Wing into 
such a school, Miss Hunter planning the curriculum and 
faculty, and Mr. O’Keefe handling the V.A. and the 
business end. The school was an immediate success, and 
its students have already infiltrated Broadway in sizable 
numbers. 

Mary Hunter’s next Broadway job came when Joseph 
Kipness and Monte Proser, producers of “High Button 
Shoes,” signed her to stage the show. For some weeks 
she conferred with the authors, composer, and choreog 
rapher, till suddenly, two weeks before rehearsals were to 
start, she was dismissed by the producers and replaced 
hy George Abbott; they told her they needed money, 
and, with Abbott’s name, they could get it. Miss Hun 
ter’s contract called for any breach to be handled by a 
board of arbitration, and she promptly instituted pro 
ceedings. 

Meanwhile Miss Hunter had become an_ investing 
member of a co-operative company called New Stages. 
David Heilweil, one of the company’s co-directors, asked 
Miss Hunter if she would like to direct a show for them 
and she said yes, if she could do “The Respectful Prosti- 
tute.’ Rehearsals were underway when the “High But 
ton Shoes” arbitration opened. 

The producers’ case was founded on the interesting 
charge that Miss Hunter had been dismissed for incom 
petence. Jo Mielziner, who had done the décor for 
“Carib Song,” testified that Mary Hunter was, in his 
opinion, one of three or four people in the profession 
who understood all the elements that go into a musical 
show. John O'Shaughnessy, Lynn Riggs, Jerome Rob 
bins, and others testified to her abilities. The arbitration 
ground on for days. In the middle of it “The Respectful 
Prostitute’ opened. 

The jubilant reviews, praising Mary Hunter’s direc- 
tion almost as much as the lovely Meg Mundy’s powerful 
performance, made the charge of incompetence sound 
queer indeed. At the arbitration’s end, the charge was 
dropped entirely and the producers simply beseeched the 
board’s leniency. The board’s decision awarded Miss 
Hunter the full extent of her contract, to the letter. The 
first court to which the producers appealed the case up 
held the decision; an appeal to a higher court is pending. 


“I'm a lot more interested in working with living play 
wrights than dead ones,” she says. “This business of 


taking an old play and turning the ideas in it upside down 
to get a new slant—that doesn’t interest me. I don’t tri 
for any ‘style’ or trademark of my own; I think that oughr 
to be in accord with the script. Friends of mine see one 
play I’ve done and figure that that’s my style, and then 
when they see another one, totally different, they tell me 
I’m inconsistent. But I think when you read a play, then 
talk to the playwright and find your conception of it has 
any sizable differences from his own, then that script’s 
Perhaps this is the kind of thing Agnes de 
Mille has in mind when she speaks of the “extraordinary 
justice” of Mary Hunter’s mind, or James T. Farrell 
when he says, “Mary is a real, honest-to-God gentleman, 


not for you.” 


and I mean that seriously. There aren't many women 
especially in the theatre, who are.” 
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@ musical satire... . 


(CAST 


Sunny (Jlarmonica Player 
Buzz CoLLIins 

SHERIF! 

First -SHARECROPPER 
SECOND SHARECROPPER 
SUSAN MAHONEY 

HENRY 

[urap SHARECROPPER 
FINIAN MCLONERGAN 
SHARON MCLONERGAN 
Woopy MAHONE) 

FouRTH SHARECROPPER 

Oc (A Leprechaun 
HowarpD 

SENATOR BILLBOARD RAWKINS 
Two GEOLOGISTS 

DIANA 

JANE 

Joun (The Preacher 

Mr. Rosust 

Mr. SHEARS 

Puree Passion Prccrim GosPELEERS 
THREE Deputies 


Fintan’s Rarspow was first produced by 
Lee Sabinson and William R. Katzell on 
January 10, 1947, at the Forty-sixth Street 
Theatre, New York City 


ACT ONE 
SCENE | 


\ fertile valley in the state of Missitucky, 
U.S. A. In the background are visible long, 
rolling fields of green tobacco leaves: leaves 
that satisfy, leaves that mean mighty fine 
tobacco, leaves that don’t irritate the throat 
all looking approximately the same. A ston 
well and a rugged, ancient cypress tree are 
prominent in foreground. This is the meetin 
place for the people of Rainbou Valley 
From behind the closed curtain is heard the 
After a feu 
moments the curtain rises to disclose this in 
the hands of Sunny, a Negro sharecropper, 
perched on a rocky ledge and taking his 
ase on this balmy spring day. Suddenly 
he secs or senses something off-scene, and a 
note uf urgency and alarm agitates his har- 
monica music 


music of a lazy harmonica. 


Summoned by it, a number 
of sharecroppers—both men and women, 
Negroes and whites—hurry on stage, in 
movements which form a pattern of dance 
Their eyes watch with anxiety and anger 
the entrance of a plump little Suerirr in a 
ten-gallon hat, followed by Buzz Couns, a 
shifty, cigar-smoking character with a derby 
hat and a nervous manner. The Suernirr is 





carrying a cloth banner which reads: Rais 
pow Vatitey Tax Sate Topay! He starts 
to tack it to the tree 

Buzz: Come 
into it 


on, Sheriff, put some swing 
SHERIF! In a slow, whining delivery 
Cool your britches Buzz These taxes been 
pilin’ up fifteen years 
Buzz With a snort 
SHenirr: Wh 


a sudden? 


Sixteen 


wants ‘em collected all of 


First SHARECROPPER: 
tor Rawkins, that’s who 
up this whole 


wants a valley 


Defiantly) Sena 
He’s aimin’ to buy 
valley—and when Rawkins 
Lord, get out of his way 

A sullen murmur of assent comes from the 
CROWD 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: Ain't satisfied to 
represent the state Wants to own it out- 
right. 

SHERIFF: Quiet, everybody. Auction’s gon- 

\ SHARECROPPER perched up 
in tree grabs gavel as he lifts it, then lets go, 
SHeriFF banging his foot.) Ouch! 


— 


na start now 


( cROWD 
laughs. ) 
First SHARECROPPER: Wait a minute! You 


can't run _ this without 
Mahoney! 


auction Susan 
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Buzz: Why not? 

Fist SHARECROPPER: 
property, that’s why not. 

Buzz: Beg your pardon. It's ar property 
of anyone who has the money to pay the 
back taxes. And I have it 

First SHARECROPPER: Who are 
how? 

Buzz: The 
my card 
FIRst 
You left 
Rawkins 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: 
the rest of the 
our little strip 

Buzz: Well. it’s none of your business! 

Finst SHARECROPPER: We 
other business 
together. 


‘Cause this is her 


you, any- 
name is Buzz Collins. Here's 


SHARECROPPER: 
off your title 


card ) 
Senator 


( Studying 


stooge for 


He's gobbled up 


valley, and now he’s after 


ain't got no 
We sharecrop on this land 


Crown: (Ad lib) Yea, that’s right! 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: You disturb us, 
and Woody won't like it 

Buzz: Who's Woody? 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: Susan's brother 

First SHARECROPPER: (A cryptic threat ) 
He’s got a baritone voice that buries finance 
men! (Buzz gives a start. Suddenly, from 
Sunny’s harmonica, a series of sharp ar- 


peggios. They herald the swift, darking en- 

Susan Manoney, a bare-legged, 
woodland sprite, whose dancing feet move 
like humming-bird wings. She skips excited- 
ly about the discovers the Suenirr, 
seizes his coat lapels and looks at him im- 
ploringly.) That's Susan! 


trance of 


stage, 


Henry: (A small Negro boy) She wants 
to tell you somethin’! 

First SHARECROPPER: Tell him, Susie! 
(She executes a quick, brisk dance figure, 
and stops. Henry watches her feet in- 
tently. ) 

Seconp SHARECROPPER: What'd she say, 
Henry? 

Henry: She says Woody's comin’! 

Crown: (Ad lib) Woody's comin’! Great 
day! Woody's comin’! 

Buzz: Am I losing my mind? Am I go- 
ing deaf? didn’t hear her say anything! 

Tuirp SHARECcROPPER: (A_ middle-aged 
Negro weman) Naturally. She was bor 
silent—one of the few women ever was 


Henry: Sure, mister. Don’t you see? She 
don’t do talk-talk. She does foot-talk. ( The 
-bird feet do some more foot-talk, 
with Henry’s eyes following them closely 

Buzz: Ridiculous! Ridiculous! (But hal 
believing it) What’s she now? 

Henry: She says you've got to wait for 
Woody! He’s bringin’ the money! (A cheer 
goes up from the crown. ) 


humming 


sayin’ 


Buzz: (At a peak of exasperation) Ah, 
‘tain't the money Rawkins is after! He’s 
too big for that! Get on with it, Sheriff! 

The cry of “Woody's comin’! grows into 


a rhythmic, hand-clapping chant with a fer 
vid hallelujah feeling. ) 

SuentrF: (Frantically) Quiet, all of you! 
Quiet! Tax sale gonna start now! (He bangs 
his gavel loudly on a tree stump, but it is 
lost against the swelling counterpoint of 
“Woody's comin’!”) It’s my duty to protect 
the people of Rainbow County! 


Finst SHARECROPPER: Who from? 

SHERIFF: From the citizens! (A last 
feeble try) Hear ye! Hear ye! (But the 
chant is now a musical rebellion. Song: “This 


Time of the Year.” ) 


SHARECROPPERS: (Singing 


We can't be bothered with a mortgage man, 
this time of the year! 

SuernirF: (One small speaking voice, 
against so many) You'll be sorry, interferin’ 
with the law! 

SHARECROPPERS: (Singing) 

For spring don’t care about a mortgage man, 
this time of the year! 

SuenirF: (His final gasp) I'm givin’ you 
the last chance to get back your land! 

First SHARECROPPER: (C ontinuing song ) 
The dandelions in the es dell 
Don't give a hoot in hell, : 

They re gonna smell without collaterel 

This time of the year! 

GIRLS: , 

Sweet merry buds 
And elderberry buds 

Don’t give a good ding-ding-dang! 

Corn’s shootin’ up, 
Fruit trees a-fruitin’ up 

GROUP: 

Go tell Rawkins to go hang-hang! 
Magnolias are sentimental, 

Persimmons are queer, 

Snapdragons won't pay no rental 

This time of the year! 

Red cabbage and sweet potatoes 

Don’t easily skeer. 

They'll sprout without real estaters 

This time of the year! (Susan scurries up 
to a high rock, looks off, and breaks into a 
wild, joyous dance. ) 

Boys: her dance) The 
and it’s mightly 


( Interpreting 
choo-choo’s comin’ 
Group: 


clear— 


Woody's here! 

He's up there ridin’ with the engineer 
Yes, Woody’s here! 

First SHARECROPPER: 
Just look at that choo-choo puffin’— 
Let’s give it a mighty cheer! 
Just look at that engine huffin’ 

Dang blast it all- 

Group: 
Woody's he re! 
Just listen, that whistle’s blowin’- 

That whistle is good to hear 
It’s wantin’ us to be knowin’, 

Dang blast it all, Woody's here! 
Woody's here! Woody's he re! Woody’s here! 
(The happy SHarecrorrers dance off 
on n the valley, sweeping the Suerirr and 
Buzz before them. The stage is clear and 
quiet for a short moment, and then—Fin1an 
McLonercan looms up out of the valley, a 
telescope to his eye, a carpetbag in his hand. 
He is a nimble-witted, nimble-footed Irish 
gentleman in his middle fifties who is, as 
you will presently see, in pursuit of a mad, 
merry dream; lovable gaffer who is not 
afraid of his own shadow, and frequently 
boxes it; and a realist whose feet are planted 
firmly on a cloud. Fintan is other things 
too, but right now he is Balboa and Ponce 


de Leon 

Fintan: (Peering through his telescope) 
Eureka! (Calling off-scene) Sharon, come 
quickly! 

SHaron’s voice: ( Wearily) Father, what 
is it now? 

Fintan: We're here! It’s journey’s end! 
Our destination—at last! (SHaron trudges 


on, a pert but tired bundle of Tam O'Shanter, 

knitted shawl, valise, and smouldering re- 

bellion 
SHaron: Thank merciful Heaven. 


an sit me down. 
Don’t sit ve 


Now I 


FINIAN: down! It’s the hill 


beyond yon hill. 

SHARON: (Ominously) Finian McLoner- 
gan, I've been hearin’ about the hill beyond 
yon hill ever since we left Ireland. He 
you're hearin’ somethin’. (With finality) 
Me feet ain’t walkin’ another step till they 
know where they're goin’! 

Fintan: (Grabbing his most convenient 
leg) Oh, now look what you've done. You've 
brought on me arthritis. 

SHaron: “Tis a_ strange 
twists you up any time 
straight answer. 

Fintan: Sharon, 


malady that 
I'm wantin’ a 


you're torturin’ me. 

Suaron: To think I let you whisk me out 
of Ireland, across an ocean and down a 
continent, in the sweet, green month of April 

and for what? 

Fintan: (Forgetting the leg) For what? 
For a beautiful new life in a beautiful new 
land, where the bees give certified honey 
and the spiders spin their webs of nylon! 


Suarnon: I thought we came here to cure 
your arthritis, 

Fintan: Aye, that too. (Remembering the 
leg) That too! 


SHanon: Well, ‘tis me that’s cured of your 
arthritis now. It’s all mythical, and so is that 
cure-place for it called Rainbow Valley. 

Fintan: Now ye’ve gone too far. Here it 
is on me pink map, witnessed and endorsed 
by Rand & McNally. 

SHaroN: I don’t know who Rand is, but 
I could never trust a McNally. 

Fintan: (Triumphantly, spotting the 
SueniFr’s sign) But you can always trust a 
McLonergan. Behold the mythical land 
called Rainbow Valley! Sharon, shake hands 


with a millionaire! 

SHARON: Millionaire ; 

Fintan: Multi-millionaire! (He does a 
little jig.) 

Suanon: (With deepening suspicion) 


What’s happened to your arthritis? 
Fintan: Arthritis? That’s for the poor. 
SuHaron: Ah, I should have known you 

were up to some thing. Ever since I was 

two years high you've been seein’ lepre- 
chauns in the cabbage patch, and rainbows 
over your whiskey jug. What pixified fancy 
of yours has brought us to America? 

F INIAN: Sure, you ll love it here. You're 
goin’ to have everything you left behind in 

Glocea Morra, and more. (A skylark trills 
pes - off scene) What did I tell you? Do 
you hear that skylark? 

SHaron: (Nostalgically) 


: Aye 
skylark obliges again. ) 


( The 


Fintan: The same skylark music we have 
back in Ireland! ; 

Snanon: Aye! A Glocca Morra skylark 

(Song: “How Are Things in Glocca 

Morra?” singing ) 
I hear a bird, I hear a breeze, 
Glocca Morra bird, A river Shannon 
It well may be breeze, 


It well may be 
word It’s followed me 
Across the seas. 

Then tell me, please . . 

are things in Glocca Morra? 

Is that little brook still leapin’ there? 

Does it still ran down to Donny Cove, 

Through Killybegs, Kilkerry and Kildaire? 


He’s bringin’ me 
4 cheerin’ 


| low 
Morra? 


Is that willow tree still weepin’ there? 
Does that laddie with the twinklin’ eye 


How are things in Glocca 
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Come whistlin’ by, 
And does he walk away 
Sad and dreamy there 


Not to see me there? 


So I ask each weepin’ willow, 

And each brook along the way, 

And each lad that comes a-whistlin 
‘Too-ra-lay,” 


How are things in Glocca Morra 


This fine dav? (As SHARON finishes, FINIAN 
is weeping st ntimental tears. His con 
spiracy with the skylark has obviously 
boomeranged on him.) 

Suanon: (Pointedly) Father, why ar 


you crying? 

Fintan: Oh, it’s that cheap Irish music 

SHaron: There, there, I didn’t mean to 
be making you sad let’s forget 
this silly journey and go back to where we 
were happy. 

Fintan: (Succumbing to an impulse 
Very well, I'm ready to go back with vou 
Conquering the impulse )—in six months 

SHARON: In six months! 

Fintan: Why, in six months you'll be the 
richest colleen in Glocca Morra 
SHaron: Well, we've got a 
sixty-five dollars in me 
to get the 
Frntan: By the 
Economics, 
mathematics, logic 
SHARON: 
Fintan: ( Professor Finian, if you please 
| proceed to develop me thesis. Now what 

makes different Ireland? 
SHanon: It has more Irishmen 

Don't get political. The fact is 

it has more refrigerators, and more radiators, 


Come now 


start 
bag. How do you 


good 


propose balance? 


The ory ot 
foundation of 


Mc Lonergan 


solid 


built on a 


And moonbeams? 


America from 


FINIAN 


and more slot machines. Every American 
is rich. 
SHaron: But, Father, are there no poor in 


America, no ill-housed, no ill-clad? 


Fintan: Of course, Sharon. But thev'r 
the best ill-housed and the best ill-clad in 
the whole world. Why? (In an alarming 


roar) Why, I ask? 


wit enough to tell me! 


And there’s no man with 
Well, then, I'll tell 
(He unfolds a map from his pocket, 
places it on the 


vou! 
ground and peers at tt 
through his telescope) Do ye see Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, there in the middle of 
America? (SuHanon nods dumbly) Have ve 
any idea what important crop 1s planted in 
the soil of Fort Knox? 

SHaron: It’s gold 

Fintan: Sh-h! Not so loud. And what di 
thev do with the gold at Fort Knox? 

SHARON: They put it in their teeth 


right 


FINIAN No, Sharon, they don’t even 
touch it, it’s that sacred They merely 
suard it. Four husky sentries—with guns 


march up and down—and up and down 

Fintan is now four husky sentries. march- 
ing up and down. ) 

SHanon: Do they never go roun’? 

Fintan: Just up and down—Where was 
I, Sharon? 

SHaron: Under the groun’. 

Fintan: (Pausing briefly on terra firma) 
Aye, Fort Knox. I proceed to sum up me 
observations of the past twelve years. (He 
brings forth the original manuscript itself, 
the southeast corner of a brown grocery bag, 
adjusts his pince-nez, and reads) I quote 
from meself. Quote. “The peculiar nature 
of the soil in and about Fort Knox brings 
an additional quality to gold, hitherto un- 


suspected bv either Karl Marx or the gold 
itself. This gold to radiate a 
powerful influence throughout America. It 
the Florida, activates 
the assembly lines in Detroit, causes sky- 
scrapers to sprout from the gutters of New 
York, and produces a bumper crop of mil- 
lionaires.” The pince-nez dutifully drops 
I rest me case 


causes the 


ertilizes oranges in 


SHaron: Father! You mean to say it’s the 
gold in Fort Knox begets the 
America’ 


riches of 


Obviously. Else for why did they 
dig it from the ground of Cali 
fornia in 1849, only to bury it in the ground 
of Fort Knox a hundred years later? 

SHaron: And how does the McLonergan 
Theory affect the McLonergan family? 

Fintan: Don’t vou understand, lass? Any 
man in America can plant a bit of gold in 
near Fort Knox 


FINIAN 
rush to 


the ground and become a 
millionaire 
SHaron: (Smells a rat in FiNtan’s carp 
bag) Well, all you need now to prove 
theory is a bit of gold 
I'm ahead of ve 


land to bury it in 


vou! 


All I need is the 


FINIAN 


SHaron: Father, what's in that bag? 
Fintan: It’s me linen They simultane 
ously grab for the carpetbag, which flips 

ope nN 
SHARON Merciful heavens! It’s gold 
Fintan: (Proud of it) Ave. A pot of gold 
SHaron: And you stole it! 


Fintan: Indeed, I did not! 

SHARON: That’s why we've been running 

like criminals ever since we ‘eft Ireland! 
Fintan: I did not steal this pot of gold. ] 


only borrowed it 


SHARON: Whom did you borrow it from? 

Fintan: Why do you want to know? 

SHaron: So we can lend it right back 
him 

FINIAN: Well. that’s impossible 

SHaron: Why? 

Fintan: Because vou cant mimunicate 
with him 

SHarnon: Why not? 

Fintan: Because—because he’s not mortal 

SHaron: Not mortal A flash of horror 


You killed him! 


Finran: Of not! He never 


course was 
mortal. He’s a leprechaun 
SHanon: A—leprechaun? 
Fintan: Aye, a leprechaun. Who els 
would have gold in Ireland? 
SHaron: But, Father—leprechauns aren't 


real—they’re only gnomes and elves, imagi- 
narv creatures in fairy tales and legends 
Fintan: That’s what most people think 
I'll grant but, thank God, 
the minoritv. Don’t vou see, 


months we'll be rich—filthy 


vou, thev re in 


lass. in six 


wealthy—like 


Mr. Ford and Mr. Cadillac and Mr. Serutan 
SHaron: Ah, how could vou do a thing 
like this? 
Fintan: A thing like this? You're sharper 


than a serpent’s tooth. Sure I did it onlv 
(Tenderly) "Twas the last thing I 
promised your dear mother, that one day our 
Sharon would have everything—everything 
on God's good earth, and the rainbow that 
curves above it. 


for vou 


SHarnon: ( Embracing him fondly) Heaven 
and St. Patrick, forgive him his pixified 


fancies. Forgive him his moon-tipped mind. 
(She kisses him) And forgive me for bein’ 
his daughter. (A hubbub of excited voices 


singing “W ly's here!” is heard down tlhe 
valle y 
Fintan: Who's coming, Sharon? Climb 


the tree and take a look. And hide this He 
thrusts the precious carpetbag into her 
hands, helps her up into the tree, and finds 
a leafy perch alongside her) America’s full 
of gangsters, you know 

SHaron: I thought you said it was 


of millionaires 


full 


Fintan: That depends on which news- 
paper you read The crowd of singing 
sharecroppers bursts in, bearing Woovy 


Manoney on their shoulders. The Suerir: 
and Buzz are still being carried along with 
the tide. Woopy, in the navy-blue garb of a 
merchant seaman, is back from fighting 
fascism and fleas in the South Pacific and is 
no pushover for people who like to push 
other pe ople around. takes on 
interested look and seems to forget the 
fu inklin’-« ye d laddie of the Glox ca Morra 
lyric 

First SHarecroprer: How’s the old place 
look, Woody? 

Woopy: (Surveying the scene. He speaks 
“Talking Union Blues” rhythm) Nothin 


changed since Tobacco le aves 


SHARON 


iad 
I went away 
a-greenin’ in the sun, bobolinks a-singin’ in 


the willows. Nature watching over all 
Finance company watching over Nature 
He rips away the tax-sale sign 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: Woody, vou 


usta struck it rich in the Merchant Marine 


See you got a brand-new guitar 

Woopy: Seventy bucks’ worth 

Buzz: Mr. Mahoney, we'll have to get 
started. I'm a busy man. 

Woopy: Folks, take a look at a busy man 
You know what makes him busy? 


\ SHARECROPPER: Yeah. buvin’ up real 


estate for Billboard Rawkins. 

Woopy: That’s the two-dollar answer 
Now here's the jack-pot question. Why? 

There is a dead silence) Well, it seems 
some folks in Washington took a look in a 
river over Tennessee wav—and what did 
they see? 

Henry: Catfish? 

Woopy: Wrong, Henry. They saw horse- 


power electric horsepower. So they decided 


to saddle it. Got themselves some cement 
and built themselves a dam 
Henry: Oh! You said a dirty word! 
Woopy And Senator Rawkins don’t 


like it. Cuts into his sleep, makes him see 
things at night. Electric power spillin’ out 
of the river and pourin’ over the valley 


Shacks lightin’ up, people learnin’ to 


read 
ind write, everybody makin’ money 
Mauve: Is that bad? 
Woopy: It ain’t good—for Rawkins. First 


thing you know, poll tax gets paid off 
Rawkins gets laid off 
First SHARECROPPER: Pay ’em off. Wood, 
Woopy: Came all the way from San Diego 
to do it Here’s your money a 
and fifteen dollars and fifty cents 
Buzz: Well, that covers it except for 
one or two little extra charges. Notary ser 
ices, miscellaneous, 
sixty-five dollars 
Woopy: (Worried) Didn't say 
the bill you sent my sister Susan. 
Buzz: Well, that’s how it is with interest 
Don’t make a sound. Just keeps compoundin’ 
First SHARECROPPER: Ain’t 
money Wok dy? 
Woopy: Not in cash, I ain’t 


hundred 


sundry and_ interest 


that on 


you got the 


Buzz All right, Sheriff, on with the 
suction 

SECOND SHARECROPPER: You're not gonna 
let him get away with 

Woopy: Hold on there, you've got to give 
me a little time to get my seventy bucks 
refunded on this guitar. 

Buzz: Too late for that. 

Woopy: I'll raise the money somehow. 

Buzz: Money don’t grow on trees, you 
know The cliche explodes in his fac e in 

shower of dollar bills which SHanon drops 
from the tree 

Henry: It does for Woody! 

Ad lib) It’s a windfall! 
It's rainin’ cats and dollars! (The SHenirr 
gathers up the money.) 

Buzz: Oh, oh, Rawkins won't like this 
Come on, Sheriff. We'd better start lining 
up new jobs. (They slink off.) 

Woopy: Money from Heaven . . . and 
an angel in a tree-top. What do you know? 

SHARON: Shame on the frivolous likes of 

u, young man— 

Woopy: An angel from Ireland! 

SHARON: —your kith and kin here pinnin 
their hopes on you—and you squanderin’ 
your savin’s on a music box! 

Fintan: Daughter, that’s no way to talk 
to me future business partner. (He makes a 
neat landing from off the tree 

Woopy: Partner? 

FINAN: Well, now, you ve accepted me 
money for the back taxes, haven’t you? 
Woopy: Oh, I intend to pay you back 


SHARECROPPERS: 


Fintan: I don’t want you to pay me back 
I just want me property rights 

Woopy: Well, how many acres do you 
figure you're entitled to? 

FintIAN: Now, what would I be doin’ 
with an acre? All I need is a parcel of land 
as big as me bag. 

Woopy: You've got it! 

FintAN: Then its a deal. Shake hands 
young man. (They exchange big-business 
handshakes. Then Woopvy gets down to 
more important business. ) 

Woopy To Sharon) Angel, you sure 
did get me off a limb. I'd like to return th: 
kindness He does so) Welcome to Rain- 
bow Valley, ma’am. Hope you're gonna find 
t cozy here. Hope you're gonna like us 
What's your name? 

SHaron: Sharon McLonergan 

Woopy: Mine’s Woody Mahoney 
Fintan: Mahoney? It’s fate 

Woopy: How come you're so pretty—and 


ich? 
SHARON: Well, sir, in Glocea Morra, wher 
we come from, there’s an old legend 


You'll never grow old 

And you'll never grow poor, 
If you look to the rainbow 
Beyond the next moor 


Woopy Lovely legend I wonder 
thought it up? 

SHARON: My father! 

Song: “Look to the Rainbow” singin 

On the day I was born, 
Said my father, said he, 
“I've an elegant legacy waitin’ for ye 
‘Tis a rhyme for your lip, and a song for 

your heart, 
lo sing it whenever the world falls apart 
Look, look, look to the rainbow. 
Follow it over the hill and the stream 
Look, look, look to the rainbow, 


Follow the fellow who follows a dream 

So I bundled me heart and I roamed the 
worl 1 tree, 

lo the east with the lark, to the west with 
the sea, 

And I searched all the earth, and I scanned 
all the skies, 

But I found it at last in my own true love's 
eyes. 
Grot P: 

Look, look, look to the raimnbe 

; ollow it over the hill and the stream 

Look, look, look to the rainbow, 

Follow the fellow who follows a dream 
Wo DY: 

Follow the fellow, follow the fellow. 
Woopy AND SHARON 

Follow the fellow who follows a dream 
Identifying himself with the hero of this 

camallia, Frx1tan leads Woovy and the rest 

of the folk in an Irish jig with a Missitucky 

heat 


ScENE II 


Nighttime in the meetin’ place. There is 
1 hatf-moon in the sky, and a half-gallon 
whiskey jug in Frntan’s hand. He digs. H: 
drinks. And he sings. In typical Finx1an 
fashion he is carrying the free-enterprise 
system to its logical conclusion: he is digging 
his own private Fort Knox. With re spectful 
emulation of the Federal Reserve, he ten- 
derly plants the crock of gold in the good 
earth. Its magic glows in the dark for a feu 
moments and then fades beneath the moon- 
light. Having finished a hard day's work 
worthy of a banker, Fintan raises the jug 
to his mouth for a final nip. An elfin flute 
note leaps from its liquid depths. A moon- 
beam tips with silver a bush about the siz 
of a man. It rustles and stirs. It begins t 
dance. It is the first bush ever dressed in a 
little cocked hat with two feathers, a stylish 
cape of green leaves, a pair of Argyle socks, 
and golf shoes. Startled by this phenom- 
enon, FINIAN does the only practic al thing 
He falls on the ground and hides behind the 
whiskey jug. From this vantage point, he 
utters a cautious and appeasing 


Fintan: God be with ye 

Tue Busu: (It spe aks, too, and most px 
litely) God and Mary be with ye 

Fintan: God, Mary, and St. Patrick be 
with ye 

Tue Busu: God, Mary, St. Patrick, and 
St. Ozymandias be with ye 

Fintan: Ozymandias? Never heard of him 

Tue Busn: Our special saint. Patron saint 
f the leprechauns of Glocca Morra. My 
ard (He produces this from thin air 
The name is Og 

FINIAN: Og, from Glocca Morra? That's 
(With hollow accusation 
You're an imposter You can't be a lepre- 
chaun. You're too tall 

Oc: Yes, and I'm getting taller 

Fintan: Naturally — gallivantin’ about 
America. Everything gets bigger and better 

er here. What are ye after, anyhow? 

Oc: I just came over to ask your /ielp, 
Mr. McLonergan 

FINIAN: Vastly relieved) Me help? Well 
this calls for a toast! I rise to welcome you 

America. (He rises with jug in hand and 
then with great dignity falls on his face. He 
ontinues matter-of-factly, as though nothing 
ad happened) How are things in Ireland? 


ne native heath. 


Oc: Alack, alack, alack—and willo-waly. 
| weep for Ireland. 

Fintan: You weep? Why, what's hap- 
pened? 

Oc: No colleens smile and no children 
sing. A blight has fallen over Ireland. 

Fintan: The British are back! (He 
scrambles to his feet.) 

Oc: Never have I seen such a curse befall 
. folk, in all my four hundred and 

Nudging his memory)—fifty-nine years. 
Wailing it) Alas, poor Ireland! 

Fintan: (Not understanding, but caught 
up in the mood) Alas, me poor 

Oc: Ohh! 

FIntAN: Sufferin’ 

Oc: Ohh! 

FINIAN:—bleedin’— 

Oc: Ohhh! 

Fin1AN:—native land! (Oc keens the fate 
of Erin in a mournful ditty, accompanied by 
sympathetic wails from FINIAN. ) 

Fintan: (With sudden indignation) A 
fine lot of fairy folk you are, you and your 
associates, lettin’ all this happen! Where's 
your magical power? 

Oc: We've lost it. 

Fintan: (Outraged) You mean you've 
gone and lost the power to make wishes? 

Oc: ( Miserably) Aye. 

Fintan: What has Ireland to live for now? 
Answer me that! 

Oc: Doom and gloom—( Wailing again) — 
d-o-o-m and gl-o-o-m! (Fintan rolls up his 
sleeves, ready to take on the whole world in 
defense of Ireland.) 

Fintan: Who's the author of this foul out- 
rage ? 

Oc: A monster 

Fintan: (He wasn’t counting on this) A 
monste r, eh? You mean the old flame-breath- 
in’ type, with the head of a dragon? 

Oc: Oh, no. This is a tiny wee monster, 
with the brain of a banker. (Slyly) About 
your size 

Fintan: (His courage up again) Lead me 
to ‘im! A tiny one, eh? (He starts shadow- 
boxing) Lead me to ‘im! I'll sizzle his giz- 
zard. (He sizzles) Yl throttle his larynx. 

He throttles) Yl rend him apart, vertebra 
by vertebra! (He rends) Who is he? (A 
roar) Who is this monster? 

Oc: (Courteously) Excuse me for point- 
ing, Mr. McLonergan, but it’s you. 

FINIAN: Me! 

Oc: It’s you who cast this curse on Ireland. 

Fintan: You're mad! 

Oc: You brought on the blight yourself 
when you stole our crock of gold—the little 
crock that gives us all our power to wish. 

Fintan: Don’t be superstitious, man, it's 
bad luck 

Oc: Don’t you realize, Mr. McLonergan, 
without a crock of gold there can be no 
Fairy Association in Ireland? And without a 
Fairy Association there'll be no incentive for 
lreamin’? The Irish people will have to go 
to work! 

Fintan: It’s a crisis! A crisis! 

Oc: Give it back, Mr. McLonergan. 

Fintan: (Counter-attacking) How do you 
know I've got it? 

Oc: Me magnetic feathers pointed you out 
all the way from Ireland. Feathers, who’s the 
culprit? (The feathers on Oc’s hat point 
sternly to Fintan.) 

Fintan: (Nothing else to turn to now) 
Ah, me arthritis! 
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Oc: Give it back, Mr. McLonergan, befor 
a great evil befalls you. 

Fintan: Ah, can't you 
wishin’ for a couple of months? 

Oc: But gold was never made for man- 
kind. It’s a fairyland metal for the fairy-folk 
only. In the hands of a mortal it brings 
doom and gloog -gl-o-o-m and d-o-o-m. 

FINIAN: — ( Mockingly ) D-o-o-m 
gl-o-o-m. Stop your wailing. Leprechaun, 
I've come to I deny your exist- 
ence. You're only a figment of me imagina- 
tion. 

Oc: (Frightened) | ge 

Fintan: To it, I'm going to walk 
right through you. Ste aside. (Oc, taking 
no chances, prudently steps back. ) 

Oc: Oh, this is dreadful. Are you 

FINIAN: ( Encouraged ) Why, of course 
I'm always seein’ things Ask me daughter. 

Oc: (After a puz dled pause) Well, if 1 
don’t exist, how is it I'm gradually becoming 
mortal? 

FINIAN: 
preserve us 

Oc: Yes, 


chauns, ever since 


postpone your 


and 


a decision. 


rove 


surer 


(Nou he’s 
! You are? 
and so are all the other lepre- 
you took our crock of 
gold Look at me—it’s crept up past me 
ankles already. (He shows Fintan Exhibit 
A: socks and golf shoes. ) 


alarmed) The saints 


Fintan: Can't you manage to hold out 
until the winter? 

Oc: Well, I don't know. I've got a pecul- 
iar human feelin’ in me thighs lately. 


FINIAN: Your thighs? Don't let it go any 
further, man! (But it’s too late. The leafy 
trousers mysteriously disappear, and Oc is 
left standing in a pair of long, earthbound, 


woolen drawers) Mary and Joseph, Ireland 
is ruined! 
SHARON'S VOICE From somewhere in 


the woods) Father! Father! 

Oc: Someone's coming! 

Fintan: And now that you're half mortal, 
you're indecent. Here, take these. ( Fin1an’s 
of decency overcomes his logic. He 
quickly slips off his trousers, revealing him- 
self in red flannels, helps Oc into them, and 
sends him scurrying off.) 

SuHaron: (As she enters) Father, where 
have you been? ( She notices Frn1an’s desha- 
bille) Mercy, what's he uppened? 

Fintan: (Blandly) Someone’s gone off 
with me wallet. (SHanon quickly drapes her 
shawl around him 

Woopy’'s Voice: 

Woopy: (Entering) Sharon, did you find 

(Gracefully, with a quizzical look at Fiv- 
1AN’S abortive costume) We've been looking 
all over for you, Mr 

FINIAN: 
find me? 


sense 


Sharon! 


McLonergan. 

Looking for me? And you couldn't 
(This is a challenge to Fixian’s 
powers of ratiocination) Strange disappear- 


ance. Where did you look? 

Woopy: ( With a glance at SHARON ) Well, 
we started in that sycamore grove down by 
the river. 

Fintan: Did you have any luck? 

Suaron: (Airily) Yes, a litth 

FINIAN: (Though only half dressed for 
the part, he assumes the role of Cupid 
Sure, it's a shame for two young people to 


be wastin’ this star-twinklin’ night lookin’ 
for an old man. Woody, me boy, let me take 
this problem off your hands. ( He settles him- 
self against the tree) When I find meself, 
I'll let you know. ( Motioning Woopy away 
in Suaron’s direction) Just give me some 
privacy. ( With this he promptly falls asleep. ) 


OU 


SHanon: (Calling from log where she is 
seated) Over here, Mr. Mahoney. ( Woopy 
crosses to her and sits) Father needs plenty 
of room to dream in. In another minute 
he'll be surrounded by leprechauns. 

Woopy: That's too bad. I 


hoping we'd be alone. 


kinda 


was 


SHARON: Just you and I—( With an arch 
look at the guitar between them)—and the 
guitar? 


Woopy: Oh, pardon me—( He removes it 
Didn’t mean it to come between us. 

SHARON: Do you think it’s safe carrying 
guitar, all this moonlight lying loosely 
about? 

Woopy: Shucks, 
one. It says things he wouldn't dare say 

Sanonn: Like what? 

Woopy: Well, imagine a rough Joe lik 
me wishin’ I was a tender apple blossom 
beside those pale hands. 

SHARON: I'd understand your difficulty 

Woopy: And without this guitar would | 
dare tell that ; eyes are like thx 
dewdrops and your neck is like the swan? 

SHarRon: That would be dangerously ro- 


with 


a fella’s no good without 


you your 


mantic. 

Woopy: (Meaning it) That all through 
the night my heart is singin’ sweeter songs of 
love than the brown bird ever knew. 


SHaron: I never appreciated guitar music 
before. Play, Mr. Mahoney. 

Woopy: (Sheepishly) That's my shame, 
Sharon. I can't. 

SHaron: I've been betrayed! 

Woopy: Don’t worry. I'll make it up to 
you when I get back from New York. 

SHaron: New York? I didn’t know you 
were leavin’. 

Woopy: Tomorrow night. I've got to tak« 


some guitar lessons from a folklore teacher 
on Fifty-second Street. Then I'm going back 
to my old job. (Deadly serious) Sharon, 
there’s something you ought to know about 
me. In some circles I’m considered a sinister 
character. You know what I am? 

SHARON: (Alarmed) No 

Woopy: Brace Grab hold of that 
log. I'm a union organizer 


yourself 


SHaron: ( Relieved) Oh. Well, I believe 
in unions 

Woopy: Good! 

SHARON: The domestic kind 

Woopy: (Deflated) Me too, Sharon. But 


I've got commitments. This guitar and I got 
a big job to do all through this part of the 
country—speak their language—tell em things 
the papers won't print. Music’ll make ‘em 
listen. (Looking her in the eye) But darn it, 
there’s some thing that’s holding me up. 

SHanon: ( Hopefully) What could that be, 
Mr. Mahoney? 

Woopy: | 
union. 

SHaron: Well, even if you did, what is all 
this going to get you? 


can’t get into the musician’s 


Woopy: Who knows? In eight or nine 
hundred years, maybe a better world. 

SHaron: Better for whom, may I ask? 

Woopy: Better for you, better for me, 


better for our children. 

Fintan: (Suddenly waking up) Children? 
Let me be the first to congratul: ate the both 
of you. (He promptly falls asleep again. ) 

SHARON: Whist, Father. he didn't 
it like that. (Walking away from Woovy 
Well, as you've got only eight or nine hun- 
dred years, you ‘d better start oacking 

Woopy: Don’t take it so 07 Sharon 


mean 


Or hg te 


I haven't got a chance of stayin’ away from 


you. I'm caught—trapped—by that old valley 


le gend. We've got our legends too. Notice 
anything peculiar goin’ on? 

SuHaron: (Looking heavenwards) Why 
ves. "Tis a strange sky .. . the moon has 


disappeared And it has.) 


Woopy: But the moonlight is all around 
And it is.) 

SHaron: And it’s growing brighter 
Woopy: That's the valley legend 


They who meet on an April night 
Are forever lost in love, 


If there is moonlight all about 
And there’s no moon above 

SHaron: Lovely legend. I wonder who 
thought it up? 

Woopy: I did. (Song: “Cld Devil Moon” 
I look at you and suddenly 


Something in your eyes I see 
Soon begins bewitching me 

It’s that old devil moon 
That vou stole from the 
It’s that old devil moon 


skic Ss, 


In your eyes 

You and your glance 
Make this romance 
Too hot to handle 
Stars in the night 
Blazing their light 
Can’t hold a candle 


To your razzle-dazzle 


You've got me flying high and wide, 
On a magic carpet ride, 

Full of butterflies 
Wanna cry, wanna 
Wanna laugh like a 
It’s that old 
In your 


inside 

croon, 
loon, 
devil moon 


eyes 


Just when I think I'm 


Free asa d ve 
Old devil moon deep in your eyes 
Blinds ne with love 

Scene III 


The Colonial estate of SENATOR BILLBOARD 
Rawkins. Time and termites have bitten in 
to the bases of the three Greek 
columns which support the sagging portico; 
and their parallel lines have long since gone 
their separate ways. An old-fashioned garden 
swing, with moving platform, stands on the 


massive 


lawn; and, near it, a service table which 
holds a tray, a pitcher of water, a glass 


tumbler, and some julep goblets. Surveying 
this picture of seedy grandeur is a young, 
intelligent-looking Negro, named Howarp 
Buzz bustles out of the house. 


Buzz: Oh—vou the new boy? 
Howarp: Yes, sir 
Buzz: Ah, you'll like working here, boy 


all the 
Hundreds of ’em. 
little intolerant at times 
his blood pressure. Now let's see 
this julep. (He acts the imaginary guest as 
Howarp takes the tray with goblets on it 
and offers it) Mm-mm. Rawkins won't like 

That's no way to serve a mint julep. It’s 
too fast. Get shuffle into it. You've 
seen movies like Gone with the Wind, 
haven't you? Here, like this. (He takes the 
tray and gives a quick course in Southern 
julep-serving, based on the minstrel tradition 
of Dixie shuffle and exaggerated accent 


Senator's butlers for the 
Of course 
but that’s 
you serve 


lve hired 
past ten vears 


he’s a 


some 


Youah julep, suh, Mr. Rawkins, suh, all 
frosted and minty—yawk, yawk! ( Turning 
hack te Howarp) See? 

Howarp: (In dignified straight English ) 
But why do I have to shuffle, Mr. Collins? 

Buzz: Why? Well, it’s a mark of breed, 
here in the South. Makes for kindly feelings 
between master and servant. (Handing him 
the tray) Once more now, try it again. And 
not so fast this time. ( Howarp tries it again, 
but he has evidently been walking upright 
too long to change his habits. Buzz shakes 
his head) 1 don’t understand you, Jackson 

HowaRD The name is Howard, Mr 
Collins 

BUZZ That's beside the point, George. 
Do you want a job here as butler or don’t 
your 

Howarp: Yes, sir, I do. I've got another 
vear to go at Tuskegee. 

Buzz: Tuskegee? What's that? 

Howarp: A college. 

Buzz: Oh-oh. Don’t mention the word 

Il ge to Mr. Rawkins. It upsets him 

Howarp: But I do need that tuition 
noney, Mr. Collins 

Buzz All the more reason for you to 
make good here this summer. Then when 
you get out of college, you've got a job here 
for life 

Rawkins’ Voice: (A senatorial and sten- 
torian boom, from inside the house) Buzz! 

Buzz To Howarp) Ill speak to you 
later 

THe Voice: (Again) Oh, Buzz! 

Buzz: I’m over here, Senator. ( Howarp 
exits with tray, as Rawxins strides onto the 
wrch and gets lost among the ancestral col 
urnins 

RawkINns: I don’t seem to see you. 

Buzz: It’s those columns, Senator. They 
sort of get in the way 

Rawkins: Poppycock! Those columns ain't 
noved an inch in a hundred years. ( Dis- 
custedly) Oh, meet me down at the swing 
This is exactly one stride away. Rawxtns 
negotiates the crossing and settles himself in 
the swing. Buzz hurries over and begins to 
rock it gently—evide ntly an old-established 
ustom. The SENATOR is nou expansive 
Buzz, that was a great day’s work you did 
vesterday 

Buzz: ( Preening himself) Well, I bought 
up the whole valley for you except one little 
part el 

Rawkins: By God, that'll keep them 
bureaucrats back in Washington, where they 
belong. Cheap electric power! Let ’em go 
build their dam on the Potomac instead of 


lesecratin’ this heaven-given valley with a 


lot of copper wire—( Sensing a speec h, Buzz 
juickly hands a glass of water to the Sena- 
ror, who is now one with Patrick Henry and 
Daniel Webster. The arc of the moving swing 


nereases with the fervor of the oratory 


electrocutin’ innocent bullfinches and sparras 
Gentlemen, the festering tides of radicalism 
ire upon us. But before I yield up our 


glorious South—and her sister commonwealth 
the U.S. A.—I will lay down my life. I will 
go further than that—I'll filibuster. Back, \ 
rackpots, and forward, America! Forward t 
the hallowed principles ot our forefathers! 
Forward to the sweet tranquility of the status 
ju ! Forward to vesterday! 

SHERIF! Entering, excitedly) Senator, I 
sught ‘em dead to rights—two of ’em—right 
spank on your property 

Rawkins: Dammit, Sheriff, can’t you han- 
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die those chicken thieves by yourself? 

Suenrr: They're worse than chicken 
thieves this time, Senator—they’re Federal 
men. 

Rawkus: Federal men! By God, we acted 
in the nick of time. Already they're trying to 
get their clutches on the people’s property 
for that power project. Bring them in. (Steps 
down from swing.) 

SnenirF: (Calls) Fetch ’em in, Pete. (A 
deputy leads in two young men, one a Negro, 
dressed in the rough field garb of surveyors, 
and carrying a box-like machine with dials 
and needles. ) 

Rawkins: ( Looking them over) I thought 
you said there was two of them. 

Necro Geoxocist: (Quietly) There are 
two of us, Senator. Here are my credentials. 
(Hands papers to Rawxins, who pushes 
them away. ) 

Rawkins: Credentials? You? 
wrong state, fella. 

Wuire GEOLOGIST: (Controlling his an- 
noyance ) Mr. Rawkins, we're merely here in 
the line of duty to make a geological survey 
of the soil in this area in connection with 
the new dan). 

Rawkins: Well, I don’t need nobody to 
tell me what's on my land, least of all—( He 
looks hesitatingly at the Negro)—his kind. 

Necro GEOLOGIST: You're giving me too 
much credit, Senator. All I do is read the 
findings on this meter. It detected gold on 
your property this afternoon. 

Rawkins: (His breath taken 
did what on my property? 

Warre Geovocist: Located an amazing 
concentration of gold. The meter reacted so 
violently it broke the needle. 

Rawkins: Well, that’s too bad. Where did 
this unfortunate accident of the needle break- 
in’ occur? 

Wurre Geovocist: (Consulting memoran- 
dum book) Near that big cypress tree on 
parcel sixteen, Rainbow Valley. 


You're in the 


away) It 


Buzz: (Sinks into swing) Oh, my God! 
Rawkins: What are you mumblin’ about, 


Buzz? Fetch some mint t juleps for our guests. 
It ain't every day we're honored with the 
presence of two distinguished scientists from 
Washington. 

Buzz: Mr. Rawkins, that’s the strip I told 
you about. 

Rawkins: What strip? 

Buzz: The one we couldn't buy. 

Rawxins: What do you mean, we couldn't 
buy? Who bought it? 

Buzz: A man named Finian McLonergan. 

Rawkins: (He is against blood-pressure 
control, too) Why, you fuddlehead! You 

Yankee brain! Why wasn’t you prepared for 
him? 

Buzz: I 
immigrant. 

Rawkins: An immigrant! Damn! My whole 
family’s been havin’ trouble with immigrants 
ever since we came ( Col- 
lapses into swing. ) 

Waurre Geo.ocist: Come on, 
Grovocists and Deputy exit. 


never saw him before. He’s an 


to this country! 


Bill. (The 


Buzz: Don't get excited, Senator. You'll 
feel better when you have your julep. 
RAWKINS: ( Gasping for breath) To hell 


with my julep! Get me a bromo-seltzer! My 
blood-pressure’s chokin’ me! (He yanks [sic] 
at his collar. ) 

Buzz: (Calling frantically to Howarn, in 
the house) Howard, bring the Senator a 
bromo-seltzer! Quick! 
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Rawkins: And call my lawyer! Tell him to 
find a loophole! Where’s that bromo? 
Buzz: ( Yelling off ) Where's that bromo, 


Howard? 
Rawkins: My loophole’s chokin’ me! 
Howano's Voice: ( From the house ) Com- 
, Massa, just as fas’ as I kin. ( And Howarp 
ania ars with a foaming glass of bromo-seltzer 
on his tray. It siz slee ond smokes violently 
as—having won his diploma in julep serving 
he slowly shuffles toward the Senator 
Buzz: Great work, Howard, you finally got 


it, fine manners. Take it easy, take it easy 


Rawkins: Hurry it up, man, for God's 
sake, please! 
Howarp: Comin’, suh, Massa Rawkins, 


suh. Ah hopes you enjoys it 

RAWKINS: it to me! \ 
bromo! (He is on his knees, his collar off, 
his ego down, pleading and crawling toward 
HOwaARD. ) 

Howarp: (The bromo evaporated) Yas- 
Massa Rawkins. (On Howaro, the pic- 
ture of a man on a treadmill, making forward 
steps, but never advancing, the lights fade 
out fast 


Give Give me my 


sah, 


SCENE I\ 


The meetin’ place, next afternoon. SHARON 
is at the well, hauling up buckets of water 
for the wash, which she is doing. She is re- 
prising “How Are Things in G ‘locca Morra?’ 
and from her sad mood that laddie with the 
twinklin’ eye seems farther away than ever 
FINIAN shirtless, 

Fintan: Sharon, haven't ye laundered me 
shirt yet? (He sees her wringing it vigorous. 
ly) Not so hard, lass, you'll “be w ringin’ the 
Irish out o’ the linen. 


enters calling 


SHARON: "Tis the neck off 0 the Mahoney 
I'm wringing’. 
Fintan: (Pleased) So that Woody lad is 


makin’ advances? 

SHARON: Worse than that. He’s retreatin’— 
leavin’ for New York 

Fintan: Oh, he is, is he? Well, if Mr. 
Woody Mahoney thinks he can whisk us out 
of Ireland, only to betray us, he doesn't 
know the McLonergans. put this 
rose in your hair. (He hands her a rose and 
stands back to survey her) Ah, 
ful bride you ‘ll be. 

SHaRoN: All by meself, or 
involved? 

FINIAN: Aye, there is. He doesn't know it 
yet, but before a Mr. Woody Ma- 
honey will find himself betrothted to vou 

This is news to FINian, too. ) 

SHARON: (For once a willing victim of 
FINIAN’s optimism) Father—betrothed 

Fintan: (With dignity) Betrothted. (He 
marches off determinedly to execute some 
typical McLonergan stratagem. SHARON con 
tinues singing, in brighter mood. ) 

SHaron: ( Ending her song gaily) Things 
are fine in Rainbow Valley this fine dayl 
(Her next tug at the well rope meets with 
resistance. Another tug sends her sprawling 
on the ground and brings up a bucketful of 
leprechaun) Well, this is a pretty bucket of 
fish! (Oc shies his head away bashfully as 
Suarnon picks herself up) How do you ex 
plain these strange shen: inigans? (He makes 
guttural noises) Is it a frog you're pretendin’ 
to be? (He grunts) Why, of course. — 
the prince who was turned into a frog by 
wicked bottle of whiskey. (He Sl 
Well, if you won't speak, back into the well! 

Oc: (Jumping out—pleadingly) Oh, no 


Sharon, 
tis a beauti- 


is there a man 


SHARON: SO youve 
Well then, spe: ak up—account for yourself- 
why were you hiding in that well? 

Oc: ( Pathetic ally) Oh, I wasn't 
You see 


found your tongue. 


ae Cea 


hiding. 
somebody had me set on fire, and 
I had to put m, self out 

SHARON: I see. And who put the torch 
to your 

Oc A sunbeam 

SHARON: A sunbeam? 

Oc: A sunbeam disguised as a fairy queen 
But you can't fool me. I know 


when | see on 


a sunbeam 


SHARON 


Why 


aren't you? 


Pleased, approa hes him 


thank you. You're very poetic al, 


Oc Don’t come too close, please. I'll 
have to jump again 
SHaron: Alas, I’m beginnin’ to under- 


stand. I've known that feelin’ myself 


Oc Yi u have? 
SHARON: Only recently 
Oc: It hit me 


this morning, as you were 


sunning your hair at the brook 

SHaAron: Is it a warmish, kind of glowish 
kind of peculiarish sensation? 

Oc With clinical objectivity) No... a 
kind of quiverish, shiverish, flibberty-gib 
berish sensation 

SHaron: A heavenly all-overish sensation? 

Oc: Half-overish, in my cas¢ 

SHARON: Half? 

Oc: It’s approaching the three-quarter 


mark now. (He points to his heart.) 
Does it make vou feel humming- 
birds in vour heart? 


Oc: Butterflies in me 


SHARON 


feet 


SHARON: Bees in your bonnet? 
Oc: Stars in me britches 
SHaron: It makes vou want to dance? 


Oc: (Dancing) I hadn't noticed that 

SHaron: And sing? 

Oc: It does. It does! 
Sort of Grandish” 


(Song: “Something 


singing ) 


Something sweet, 
fo lis] 
( grandis 


soul 


Something sort 
Sweeps my 
When th u art 
My heart feels 
So sugar candish 
My he id feels 


So ginger be eT 


nea;r 


Something s dare-ish, 


So I-don’t-care-ish, 
Stirs me from limb to limb 
It’s so terrifish, magnifish, delish 


To have such an amorish, glamorish dish 


We could he 


Oh. so bride-and-groomish 


Skies could be 

So_ bluish-bluc 

Life could 

So love-in-bloomish 

If mv ish-es could come true They do a 


little dance in which Oc, propelled now by 


mortal legs, pursues SHARON with delicat 
amorousness. ) 
SHARON Singin 
Thou art sweet, 
Thou art sort of grandish 


Thou outlandish 
From now on 
We re h ind 
Rome 

Oc 
And Guinevere! 
Thou'rt so 
Toujour l’amorish, 


cavalier 


in handish 


adorish 


I'm so cherchez la femme 
SHARON: 
Why should 1 vanquish, relinquish, resish, 
When I simply relish this hellish condish? 
Oc 
I might be 
Manish or mbuse-ish, 
I might be 
\ fowl on fish, 
But with thee 
I'm I 1S¢ nhow sish 
Please accept my proposish 
Oc AND SHARON: 
You're under my skinish 
So please be give-in-ish 
Or it’s the beginish 
Of the finish 
Of me! (Oc skips off and disappears in the 
well. Woopny walks in, suitcase in hand 
Woopy: Top o’ the twilight to vou, Miss 
McLonergan 
SHaron: And the rest of the day to you 
Woopy: Who've you been singing’ ro 
mantic duets with? 
SHARON: Oh, an old friend of mine from 
Ireland 
Woopy Who? 
Suaron: A skylark 
Woopy: Seems to know all the words 
Smart bird | 
SHARON: Well, at least he’s a bird in the | 
hand Mr Mahone \ 
Woopy Why doesn’t he show hims« lf if 
he’s half a man? (Oc obligingly sticks his 
legs out of the well top unobserved 
SHaron: Sure, and I prefer half a ma 
under me eye to a travelin’ troubadour three 








thousand miles out of sight 

Woopy: Can’t help myself, Sharon. I've 
got those commitments. But I'll be back 
Can't you put your heart in escrow for a 

] of ™m ynths? 

SHARON On what collateral? A few 

missorv notes on vour guitar? Frankiy 
I'm weary of minstrels who are always sing- 


Sings) Will vou be faithful when I'm 
far awav? (Resumes speech) For once Td 
like to know the feelin’ of bein’ faithful to 
someone close at hand. You—vou disorgan 

' (She sweeps off. ) 

Woopy: Sharon! (He starts after her but | 

intercepted hy the arrival of Fixian, a 
few SHARECROPPERS, HENRY and a coupli 

other kids. They are carrying pumpkin 





torches and other picnic paraphernalia 
Kips In childish sing song | We're ha | 


ig a party. we're having a party! 
Woopy: What’s the occasion, Mr. M 
Lonergan, a goin’-away party for me? 
FINIAN Baiting the trap) What? Ye | 
’'t heard the g ssip? 


Woopy: What gossip? 

FINIAN Why me daughter Sharon is 
bein’ betrot!} ted today 

Kips: Sharon’s gettin’ betroth-ted, Shar 
n’s gettin’ betroth-ted! 

Woopy 


take t ft } ird 
Woopy: Why should I? It was only lov 
Fintan: Well, that’s a sensible attitud: 





Wit! ill due respect, vou were 1 match 
for Sharon in the first place 

Finst SHARECROPPEI Better luck next 
tir Woody 


Woopy: Wait a minute. Explain vourself 
Fintan: Don’t vou realize, lad, Sharon is 
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from quality stock? Why, her whole family 
tree for generations back consists of nothin’ 


but ancestors. 


Woopy: We've been descendin’ a long 
time too 
FINIAN: Ah, but hou long? Sharon's 


grandparents go back to the dawn of his- 
tory. Blue-blooded amebas they were, with 
a dauntless ambition. Up they came through 
the paleozoic slime—from ameba to tadpole, 
from tadpole to daffodil, from daffodil to 
dromedary, from dromedary to Mc- 
Lonergan. That's the background Sharon 
comes from—so get along with your luggage 
lad. you haven't a chance. 

Woopy: Oh, haven’t I? Well, you don’t 
know the background of the Mahoneys 
(Puts suitcase down)—or the backbone ei- 
ther. I'm not leavin’! ( Another 
SHARECROPPERS 

Fist SHARECROPPER: 
stay here and fight it out! 

Woopy: ( Belligerently) Who is this guy? 

Fintan: Now if I tell you, you won't be 
makin’ trouble and gettin’ into fights with 
Sharon’s fiancé? 

Woopy: Promise 

Fintan: Very well. I don't 
name, but "twas last night, right here on 
me estate. Gentle as 
kneelin’ at her feet 

to make a better world for Sharon and her 
first 


and 


group of 
enter. ) 


Attabov, Woody, 


know his 


a ewe lamb he was, 
beggin’ only one favor 
to congratulate 


children. I was the 


them. 

Woopy: Mr 
you congratulated 

Fintan: Well, was it now? Are you sure? 

Woopy: You're my witness. 

Fintan: Well, this is a blessed 
We're avoidin’ a lot of bloodshed 
that’s the imaginary rival? 

Weoopy: Sure. It was me all along 

Fintan: (Closing the trap) Then ‘tis you 
that’s goin’ to make Sharon a fine upstandin’ 
husband? 


McLonergan, that was me 


relief 
"Tis you 


Woopy: That's right 

Fintan: Therefore, ‘tis vou that’s gettin’ 
betroth-ted today? 

Woopy: Betrothed 


Fintan: I'm sorry—Betrothed 

Woopy: ( Realizing it suddenly, like many 
a man before him) Hey, what am T saying? 
Wait 

Fintan: Too late now, me boy 
the celebration! 

SHanon: (Entering with large red rose 
in her hair) Well, what are we celebrating? 
Woopy: What? You 

heard the gossip? 
SHaron: What gossip? 
Fintan: Why, our friend Mr 
is being betrothed 
Kins: (In sing-song) Woody's getting be- 
troth-ted, Woody's getting betroth-ted! 
SHaron: (With a twinkle) So those were 
the commitments that kept you from com- 
mitting yourself? 
Woopy: Lucky me, 
great-great-grandmother was 
SHARON 


a minute, McLonergan! 
On with 


mean vou haven't 


M thone \ 


marrvin’ a girl whose 

a daffodil 

I see. And was there a tadpole 

on her father’s side? 
Woopy: Yeah. How 


did you know? 


SHaron: Why, that would be mv Uncle 
O’Shaemas. (She kisses him, then tosses the 
rose to FINIAN. SuSAN goes into a joyous 


little dance figure. ) 
Henry: Susan’s trying to say somethin’ 
Group: What's she savin’, Henry? 
Henry: I can’t tell Woody, 


it’s a secret 
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you tell them. (Song: “If This Isn't Love” 
Woopy: (Singing 


A secret, a secret, 

She says she’s got a secret 
A secret, a secret, 

A secret kind of secret 
She’s achin’ for to shout it 


To eV ry daffodil, 


And tell the world about it, 
In fact, she says she will 


Group: (Watching Susan’s dancing feet 
She says 
She says 


If this isn’t love, 
The whole world is crazy 
If this isn’t love, 
I'm daft 
With moons all around 
And cows jumping over 


as a dais 


There’s something amiss 


And I'll eat my hat if this 


Isn’t love 


I'm feelin’ like the apple 
On top of William Tell 
With this I cannot grappk 
Because 
Croup 
Because 
Woopy 
You’re so adora-bel! 
Woopy and Group 
If this isn’t love, 
Then winter is summet! 
If this isn’t love, 
My heart needs a plumber 
I'm swingin’ on stars, 
I'm ridin’ on rainbows 
I'm bustin’ with bliss 
And Tll kiss vour hand if this 
Isn't love! 
SHARON 
If this isn’t love 
I’m Carmen Miranda 
If this isn’t love, 
It's Red propaganda! 
If this is a dream 
And if I should wake up 
Will vou hear 
Will my face be 
Isn't love 
FINIAN 


a hiss 
red if this 


I'm gettin’ tired of waitin’ 
And stickin’ to the rules 
This feelin’ calls for matin’ 
Like birds 
Group 
If this isn’t love, 
We're all seeing double 
If this isn’t love, 
Woopy: 
I'm really in trouble 
If she’s not the girl 
SHARON: 
And he’s not the hero 
GROUP: 
A kiss ain’t a kiss, 
It’s a crisis, man, if this 
Isn’t love. (At finish of SHARI 
croprers couple off and do a gay dance 
Fintan: The waitin’ in the 
valley! (The dancers gather up the glowing 
pumpkins and fall into a torchlight parade 
which prances off down the valley. Frstan, 
happily bringing up the rear, is suddenly 
stopped by a pumpkin-headed figure which 
leaps in front of him with an accusing 
Oc: (Removing pumpkin from his head) 
Finian McLonergan! 


and bees—and other animules 


song, the 


barbex ue’s 


Fintan: How dare you come back here? 

Without conviction) Didn't I tell you you 
were an opti al illusion? 

Oc: Yes, and I was ready to believe vou 
vesterday—but not today. And I've got proof 
I love vour daughter 

Fintan: Me daughter? What's she got to 
do with it? 

Oc: She’s the one who’s under me skin. 
This is than a 
Leprechaun, you're playing with fire 

Oc: Yes, and the fire is winning. Oh, | 
don’t want to be human, I don’t want to be 
human! 


FINIAN worse crisis! 


It's too inhuman 

Fintan: Ah, you're neurotic. Who's forcin’ 
ve to be human? 

Oc: You are, by ke eping me crock of gold 

Fintan: But I'm not keepin’ it. I'm only 
lend-leasin’ it. Give me another few 
ind I'll return it to you with interest 
little crocks 

Oc: Oh, I do hope you're not going to 
use it to make wishes. It’s only good for 
three wishes in the hands of a mortal 
after that it turns to dross 

FINIAN: 


weeks 
twelve 


and 
You insult me—me who used to 
give courses in Advanced Leprechaunology 
Smugly) Tll wager you don’t know that 
certain types of crocks discovered by schol 
ars are good for four wishes 


Oc: Oh, I'm sorry, Mr. McLonergan. In 


Glocca Morra we only use the three-wish 
model 
Fintan: From the way you talk, anyon 


would think I never had a pot to wish on 
Oc: Excuse me, M1 
nuisance 
FINIAN 


McLonergan, I’m a 


You're than that. You're 
the nemesis on me premises You're endan- 
gerin’ me whole project. Where’s your pass 
porte 

Oc: What's that? 

FINIAN 
How 


worse 


have 
free 


I thought so You 
you 


none 


dare come into a country 


without a passport? 
Oc: Oh, I’m legal. I came as a Christmas 
tree. But I'm not leavin’ till I see me crock 
Fintan: Then I’m 
man, Senator Rawkins, and havin’ vou de- 


e 
seein me congress- 


ported. (He sends Oc sprawling with a 
slap) You're a member of a_ subversive 
underground group takin’ its orders from 
Dublin! (He patters off. Henry and tw 


Littte Grracs scramble in 
HeENrRY Mister, did vou see our rooster? 
Diana: He ran away from the barbecue 
Henry: Went A.W.O.L 


Oc: What kind of a rooster was he? 


Diana: Oh, just a regular, evervday roos 


ter-with a little golden comb and _littk 
green feet—and vink and purple feathers 
round a little vellow seat 

Henry: Oh, she’s just makin’ that up 
There ain't no such animal 


Oc: Would this be it? ( He produces out 


of the ground the very rooster described 

DIANA Taking it) That’s it, all right! 

Kips: Ad lib) Gee! Hi s mach like John 
Henry! Snagdrab it! 

Henry: He’s out of this world! 

Oc: How did you know? Yes, I do come 
‘rom a magi land 

Henry: Then can you wish for -other 
things, too? 

Oc: I can, if we act quickly. Will vou 


help me? (The Kms huddle eagerly around 
him 
Henry: What do vou want us to do? 


Oc: Just help me find a little yellow 


crock that’s buried under the ground some- 
where around here. 

Henry: Sure 

Oc: If we find it, I can get you anything 
vou want. See, I've got it all here in this 
magic book. (A wave of his hand and a 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue descends from thé 
sky 

Henry: Shears-Robust—is that vou? 

Oc: Shears-Robust? Oh, no. That's the 
two angels in charge of distribution. 

Honey Lou: Real angels, with wings? 

Oc: Wings? (A thoughtful pause) On 
their « ollars 

Diana: I wish I had a 
Where'd you get it. mister? 

Oc: The pixies left it for me in that tiny 
house vonder 

Henry: ( Pointing off) You mean. the on 
over there with the half-moon on the door? 

Oc: Ah. ves, the wee, wee hut. ( The kids 
excitedly look over the catalogue. ) 

Honey Lou: Gee, a harmonica! 

Henry: Can I get a fishin’ rod? 

Diana: And a little doll with two pink 
bows that wriggles her ears and blows her 


> 
nose 


Ox You can have 
n fairyland 


book like that 


anvthing that’s made 
Reprise: “Something Sort of 
Grandish” singing 

There'll be things 

Plenty-ish for all-ish, 

Wondrish toys and magic tricks 
Electrish trains and basketball-ish 
Mintish drops and licorish sticks 


Life will be keen-ish, 

All Hall we ¢ n-ish, 

And je lly bean-ish, too 
With ice cream and cake-ish 
And soda to sup, 

And no bellyache-ish 

To wakish vou up 


There will be 

Such delicious dishes 

And we'll end this daffish plot 

We will go 

From rags to rishes 

When we find that gold-ish pot 

There'll be chocolate custish 

With hot dogs and mustish, 

But Shears and Robust-ish 

Must fustish come through At finish of 


mg, Oc and his hastily recruited searching 
party trip ff.) 


ScENE V 


The meetin’ place 
is a work-shed ( our sharec roppers occaston- 
illy work, too), with the open sky for a 
roof. Several women and young girls, Ne- 
groes and whites, are sorting 


, next afternoon, serves 


tobacco leaves 
4 male SHARECROPPER is loll- 





into hampe rs 


ing in a crotch of the cypress tree, strum 
ming his cuitar as the women chant 
THe Women: Grade A. milder 
Crade B. cooler, 
Grade ( ( oler, milder 
SHARECROPPER IN TreE: Cooler, milder 


bette T smoke 
throat 
apronfuls 


You'll find it easy on vour 
4 few more girls 
of leaves. ) 

THe Women: Grade A, they satisfy 
Grade B, better tastin’ 
Fasy on the throat. (They cough. Two men 
bring in some dried leaves strung on pole s.) 


enter carrying 
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Mauve: (Holding up a huge leaf) Mm- 
mm. Isn’t this one a beauty? (She kisses it 
and tosses it into the hamper) Fare the: 
well Happy trip to New York or Miami. 

Devores: (Dreamily) I wish I could go 
to New York or Miami. 

AnLeENE: (Indicating a leaf) Yll bet this 
one’s goin’ to Hollywood 

Lynx: Do you think Bogart will be smok- 
in’ it and puffin’ it right into Baby Bacall’s 
big blue eves? 

Maupt 


gal The re "s more 


Stop dreamin’ and keep sortin’, 
than just miles between 
you and Hollywood 
Lyn: I've often wondered what it is keeps 
me her 
Mavupe: And what is it puts the fly in 
your sasperilla? 
And hangs a ball and chain 
Song: “Necessity” ) 
Singing in turn 
What is the curse 
That makes the univers« 
So all-bewilderin’? 
What is the hoax 
Phat just provokes 
The folks 
I he Vv ¢ all 
God's « hilde rir 
What 
That gives a body 
And his 
And everyone 


DELORES 


around your dreams? 


GIrRLs 


is the JINX 


br ther 
iroul | 
The run-around? 
Necessity, ne 


essity 


thing, necessity 
What throws the monkey wrench in 
A fella’s 
That nasty old invention—Necessity! 
My feet want to dance in the sun 
My head wants to rest in the shade 
The Lord savs, “Go out and have fun,” 
But the landlord says, 
“Your rent 
Necessit 
It’s plain to set 
What a lovely old world 
This silly old world 
Could be 


Rut, man, it’s all in a mess 


That most unnecessary 


good intention? 


iin’t p rid.” 


Account of necess—Ity 
Necessity, necessity, 
There ought to be 
I'd love 
Or take a trip to Venice, 
But, sister, here’s the menace 
Oh, hell is the father of gin. 
And ( upid’s the father of love 
Old Satan’s use father of sin, 
But no one knows the father of Necessity 

(You mean he’s a ——? 

That’s what he is!) 
Necessity 
That’s the maximum 


1 law against necessity 
to play some tennis 


Ne cessity 


necessity 


That a minimum 
Thing can be 
There’s nothing lower than less 
Unless it’s necess-Ity 
SHARECROPPER IN TREI 
Necessit 


I loved a woman named Bess 


necessity. 


But nevertheless, poor m 

GIRLS 
He had to marry Teresa 
‘Count of necessi-Ty! (Rawkrns saunters in 
with Buzz.) 

Rawkins: (With disarming geniality) You 
people belong here? 


Gras: Yes, sir 


Rawkins: You mean you live right here 
on this property? 
FINIAN enters 
SHARECROPPERS. ) 
Fintan: It’s my property, your honor 
Buzz Indicating Finis~ to RAwkIns 
McLonergan 


RawkIns: Yes, I 


Girmis: Yes, sir. 
SHARON and a feu 


with 


understand you got 
stuck with this piece of arid, gopher-infested 
land the other day. How would you like to 
unload right now for a clear profit of thirty 
perce ntr 

FINIAN To 
Sharon. \ 


SHaron ) It’s a_ landslide 
in’t stop it 


What do vou sav? 


Fintan: Oh, I'm 


RAWKINS 
ifraid I can’t consider 
sitions for at least six months. You 
onductin’ certain experiments 
Rawkins: What—kind of experiments? 
SHaron: Oh, Father is a mineralogist 
from the old country. He can make gold 
sprout out 


ny pr Pp 


set Im 


f the ground 
Rawkins: Gold? 


Buzz: Oh—oh, Rawkins isn’t gonna like 


this 

Rawkins: But there isn’t any gold in Ire- 
land 

Fintan: Ah, ves, Senator. I myself dis- 
overed a vein that our countrymen have 
been searchi ¢ tor si e the reig! t Alfred 
the The ithtless 

Rawkins: Alfred who? 

FINIAN: Ye ever heard of Alfred the 
Thoushtics? ‘Why, he was Klar of Tike 
followin’ } father, Thomas the Temporary 
wh in turn was the { nly if the V rgin 


Queer Serena the Spotless 
Rawkins: McLonergan, are you willin’ to 
sell me this land or ain’t you? 
Fintan: Sure, I'm willin’ and I'm wantin’ 
but I'm waitin’ 
RAWKINS With hypocritical unction 
u sav that Just puts me t 
the trouble of having to issue a writ of seiz 
ire and take this land from you 
Buzz Producine the writ 
Here’s the writ, Senator 
Don’t be crude, Buzz He 
hands the writ to Frxtan) I hate to do this 
but vou’ve been violatin’ the law here 
What law. Senator? 
South. There’s 
i restrict ovenant which forbids Negroes 
to build homes on this land depreciates 
property \ ilu S 


Sorrv to hie ir \ 


instantly 


RAWKINS 


FINIAN 


RAWKINS The law of the 


FINIAN +i 


an old Negro) 


vou depre¢ ited any 


Tohn, have 


property around her: 


lately? 

JOHN Haven't had time to notice. Been 
too busy raisin’ tobacco 

SHaron: Well, now, there’s nothin’ de- 


about that, is there, Senator? 


RAWKINS 


preciatin 
I don’t know where you immi 
grants get all those foreign ideas! 

SHARON: From a wee book the immigra 
tion inspector handed us, called the United 
States Constitution 


+2 


Haven’t you ever read 


Rawkins: I haven't got time to read it! 
I'm too defendin’ it! He 
angrily upstage and~stops near the spot 
where the crock of gold is buried) I wish | 
ould m ike \ 


wish I could 


FINIAN: 


busy marche S 


u understand our culture! | 


With « xplosive 
Now don’t go makin’ wishes on me proper- 


tv! (He 


RAWKINS 


apprehe nsion 


RAWKINS away violently 
McLon« rgan, you 


shot es 


lust for that 


Ee 





h 
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can get off right now—you and your black | 


friends! 


Henry: No, Mama, I don’t want to go! 


Henry's Moruer: 
arms) Hush, child. 
A Muppie-acep Necro Woman: We'll 
find a place, Henry. It’s a big country. 
Henry: No—no—no—please! 


(As he rushes to her 


SHARON: Do you mean to say you're tak- 
ing this land from these people merely be- 
cause their skins are black? 

Henry: SHARON and still 
sobbing ) Don’t let ’em chase us, Sharon. 

Rawkins: (Very uncomfortable) Tell that 
kid to shut up—he’s making me out a bully! 
Now get going! (He takes a belligerent step 
toward the group of SHARECROPPERS, who 
begin to scatter.) 


Running to 


Jane: (A little girl) Is Henry the wrong 
color? 

SHaron: Of course not, child. There’s 
nothing wrong with being black With 


mounting emotion at Rawxins) But there’s 
something wrong with the world that he and 
his kind have made for Henry. I wish he 
could know what that world is like. I wish 
to God he were black so—( Suddenly there is 
darkness—a crash of thunder—a streak of 
lightning. When the lights go up, RawKins 
is disclosed as a trembling heap on the 
zround. The people are drawn back, aghast 
From their faces it is evident that SHARON’s 
wish has materialized and that the SENATOR 
indeed, a black man. For SHarnon, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has made her 
vish over the crock. Buzz rushes to the aid 
of the fallen Rawxtins and takes one horri 
fied look 

Buzz: Oh, my God! What happened? Get 
a doctor, somebody! (He runs wildly off 
The Sueur strolls in with a man and a 
woman in riding habits. ) 

SuenirF: (Giving a real-estate spiel) 
Beautiful country around here, folks—heart 
of the old South- magnolias and mint juleps, 
romance and tradition, happy song-singin’ 
darkies— (He picks up the sharecroppe r’s 
guitar and hands it to the first convenient 
darky—Rawxins ) Here, Sambo—sing for the 
white folks. (Rawkins slowly picks himself 
up, gazes at the black and final evidence of 
his outstretched hands, then covering his 
face, runs off. The Suerurr chases after him 
a knight in defense of white 
Well, I'll learn him! 
( Still 
seein’ things? 

Fintan: There, there, nothing’s happened 
You just shouldn't go 
making wishes. 

Woopy: breathlessly) Was 
Rawkins tryin’ to take our land from us? 


is notw, 


supremacy 


SHARON: shocked) Father—am I 


about me pI yperty 


( Entering 


He takes the writ of seizure from SHARON 
SHARON: 
port Yes 
he got furious—and turned black right 
front of me eyes! 
Woopy 


time a Negro passes by 


(Leaning on Woopy for sup 


and then we had some words, and 


Forget it Happens to him every 
He sees red, turns 
purple with rage, and yells himself black in 
the face. (Tearing up writ) The yellow dog 

Frn1an: Mr. Rawkins seems to 
( Five 


rush on with a whoop and a holler, carrying 


have 1 


rainbow all his own SHARECROPPERS 
pu ks and shot é ls 

Finst SHARECROPPER: Yippie! Gold’s been 
discovered! Right here in Rainbow Valley! 


Woopy: So that’s why Rawkins wanted 


| the land. Gold, eh? Who says so? 





| ties when and where they occur 


Ly house 
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; ture to 
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Finst SHarnecrorrer: This here telegram 
from Shears and Robust. Here, McLoner- 
gan, it's addressed to you. (He hands the 
telegram to Fintan, who waves it away. ) 

Fintan: I don't have to read it. It’s just 
the McLonergan theory giving birth to it- 
self 

SHaron: (Looking at 
saints preserve us! 


telegram) The 


Finst SHARECROPPER: Read ‘em what it 
says, Sharon! 

SHARON AND Woopy: ( Reading alternat 
ly) “Mr. Finian McLonergan, Esquire, Rain 
bow Valley, Missitucky. Dear Sir: Afte: 
investigating your standing in the commu- 
nity and finding you to be a citizen of high 
character and moral integrity, we have taken 
the liberty of opening a charge account for 
you and your associates. Please look over 
the attached catalogue and feel free to or- 
der anything you may want, from bobby pins 
to prefabricated homes, complete with radar 
weathervane, electronic rat control, air-con- 
ditioned hogpens and plastic privies—with 
jet-propulsion flush. Signed, Shears Robust 
and Company. P.S. Incidentally, we hear 
that gold has been discovered on your prop- 
erty. Congratulations.” 

First SHARECROPPER: I'm stakin’ out my 
claim! I'm gonna start diggin’! 


Group: (Ad lib) Me too! Let’s dig that 
gold! I'm goin’ for my shovel! (They all 
start off 

Fintan: (Collapsing onto ground at thi 


thought) Ah, me arthritis! 

Woopy: (Putting two and two together 
Wau a minute, fellas. (They stop) Maybe 
there is gold and maybe again—(With a 
pointed look at Frxian )—there ain't 

Fintan: (Groaning and rubbing his leg 
Aye, aye, aye. Woody's so right. 

Woopy: Meantime, you've dug up the 
ground and wrecked your whole spring to- 
bacco crop. 

First SHARECROPPER: But dang it, Woody, 
I been waitin’ all my life for a break like 
this 

Woopy: Well, you've got your break now 

all of you—this piece ot yellow paper. It's 
credit! You can turn it into tractors— 

SHARON:—turn the tractors into tobacco 

Woopy:--and turn the tobacco into money 
faster than you can dig the gold out o° the 
ground! 

Fintan: (Jumps up, totally recovered ) 
That’s the ticket, Woody! That’s the ticket! 

SHARON: You'll have everything you ve 
ever hoped for 

Mauve: But when do we all get this? 

Group: Yes. When, when, when? 

Woopy When? “That 
Come-and-Get-It Day” singing ) 

On that great come-and-get-it dav, 
Won't it be fun 
When worry is done 


(Song Great 


And money is hay? 
That’s the time things ll come your way, 
On that great, great come-and-get-it day 
I'll get my gal that calico gown, 
I'll get my mule that acre of groun’, 
Cause word has come from Gabriel's horn: 
The earth beneath your plow 
Is a-buddin’ and now it’s yourn 
SHARON: 
Glory time’s comin’ for to stay, 
On that great, great come-and-get-it day. 
Group: (In a repeated counterpoint chant 
under the singing) Come and get it, come 


and get it, come and get Ht... 
PREACHER: 
Sez here 
Sez it in the Good Book, it sez— 
WoMAN: 
What's it say? 
PREACHER: 
4 mighty mornin’ is nigh— 
ALL: 
Universal Fourth of July. 
Woopy: 
Gonna get your freedom and pie 
Group 
What a day, with banjoes ringin’, 
What a day for people in overalls, 
Can't you hear all the angels singin’? 
MAUDE: : 
“Come and get your gravy and two meat 
balls!” 
PREACHER: 
Se Z here 
GROUP: 
Bells will ring in ev'ry steepk 
GIRL: 
Come and get your test on that movie screen 
GROUP: 
Come, come you free and you equal 
people, 
Boy: 
Come and get your beer and your benze- 
drine 
PREACHER 
Sez here: 
There’s gonna be a world shakin’, bread- 
breakin’ day 
WoMAN 
Does that mean I can get a washing ma 
chine? 
PREACHER 
Glory to ya! 
ANOTHER WOMAN: 
Can I get a waffle iron? 
Woopy 
With your initials! 
Boy: 
Can I get a juke box? 
PREACHER 
Sez here! 
Younc MAN 
How about a helicopter? 
PREACHER 
Helicopt rr 
Group 
Hallelujah! 
On that great come-and-get-it day, 
Won't it be fun 
W hen WOITY 18 done 
And money is hay? 
That’s the time things ll come your way, 
On that great, great come-and-get-it day 
SHARON 
My gown will be a calico gown, 
My feet will dance all over the town 
Woopy 
‘Cause word has come from Gabriel's horn 
The earth beneath your plow 
Is a-buddin’ and now it’s yourn 
GROUP 
Glory time’s comin’ for to stay 
On that great, great come-and-get-it 
And keep it 
And share it 


Great, great come-and-get-it day! (In the 
upstretched arms of the SHARECROPPERS is 4 
note of spiritual glory and a promise of 
material blessings to come, as the curtain 


falls 


OOo ay 


LL 
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ACT TWO 


Scene | 


In the meetin’ place, this sunny morning, | 


some two weeks later, a few SHARECROP- 


pers and kids are watching Susan as she 
skips about the stage. Her hands are holding 
a package 
nouncing some glad tidings. 
(Interpreting Susan's foot-talk 
She says it’s from Shears and Robust 
DIANA: 
fairyland 


HENRY: 


Those are the angels who live in 


Fintan: (Entering) It’s here, it’s here— 
that great come-and-get-it day! Everything 
you ordered from Shears and Robust! (He 
motions to the people and the y follow him 
off.) 

Kips: 
Finian’s hill is nothin’ but a rotten vegeta- 
bill. (Now Susan brings forth from her pack- 
age a bright new calico dress, which she 
waves gaily through the air. It is the fulfill- 
ment of the promise which ended Act One, 
and the beginning of a fashion parade which 
unfolds with the entrance, in turn, of each 
newly bedizened sharecropper. Possession of 
gold [or its equivalent: belief that they 
possess it] has brought them the final cock- 
eyed luxury. They can now afford to stop 
wanting things they can buy and to start 
buying things they don’t want. So it is un- 
derstandable that they appear in mink shorts, 
leopard-skin pajamas, 
hunting habits. SHaron, appearing last, is 
nou quite the best-dressed colleen from 
county Glocca Morra. Song: “When the Idle 
Poor Become the Idle Rich” 

SHARON: ( Singing ) 
When the idle poor become the idle rich, 
You'll never know just who is who 
Or who is which. 
Won't it be rich 
When everyone's poor relative 


Rockefellertive 
And palms no longer itch? 


Bex omes a 


What a switch! 
GIRLS: 

When we all have ermine and plastic teeth, 

How will we determine who's who under 
neath? 

And when all your neighbors are upper 
class 


You won't know your Joneses from your As- 


tors. 

SHARON: 
Let’s toast the day, 
The day we drink our drinkie up 
But with the little pinky up, 
The day on which 
The idle poor become the idle rich 
When 
He’s 


a rich man doesn’t want to w rk 


a bon vivant, 


Yes, he’s a bon vivant 
But when ; 4 poor man doesn’t want to work 
He's a loafer, he’ Ss a lounger, he’s i lazy good 
for nothin’ 
Boys 
He’s a jerk 
SHARON 
When t rich man loses on a horse 
Isn't he the sport, oh, isn’t he the sport? 
gut when a poor man loses on a horse 
He's a gambler, he’s a spende r. he’s a low- 
life, 


He's a reason for divorce 


When a rich man chases after dames 
He's 


i man about town, 


and her dancing feet are an- | 
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A man about town. 
But when a poor man chases after dames, 
He's a bounder, he’s a rounder, he’s a rotter 
And a lot o’ dirty names. 

SHARON AND Group: 
When the idle poor become the idle rich, 
You'll never know just who is who 
Or who is which. 
No the will see 
The Irish or the Slav in you, 
For when you're on Park Avenue, 
Cornelius and Mike 
Look alike 
When poor Tweedledum is rich Tweedlede« 
rhis discrimination will no longer be. 
When we're in the dough and off of the nut, 
You won't know your banker from vour but 

ler. 
Let’s make the switch, 
With just a few annuities 
We'll hide these incongruities 
With cloaks from Abercrombie Fitch 
When the idle poor become the idle rich 
(As they finish, a cacophony of automobil: 
horns off-scene breaks the fashionable air 

Fintan: (Looking off) Here they are, th 
sons of Gabriel, blowin’ their horns of plenty 
—the angels of our new prosperity—Mr. 
Shears and Mr. Robust! (A neu parade 
marches on, headed by two SHanecroprEers 
carrying a banner inscribed: WetcomMe to 
SHears & Rospust—Another pair and a sec- 
ond banner: Suears & Rosust For Prest- 
pENT!—And finally the angels of distribution 
ther selves. Matching their monikers, one is 
tall and lean; the other, short and squat. 
They wear frock coats, striped morning 
trousers, and top-hats. A third banner, held 
by the kids, unfolds with a—WetcomeE to 
Tuis Eartn! ) 

Fintan: Greetings, gentlemen. It’s a pleas- 
ure to welcome you to Rainbow Valley. 

SHears: (Sharply) We're not here on 
pleasure. We're here on business 

Rosust: We received your letter, McLon- 
ergan. What do you mean you can’t pay us 
for all those tractors and clothes we sent 
you? 

Fintan: I explained that to vou—because 
I can’t dig up me gold 

SHears: Why not? 

Fintan: I'm surprised at you, gentlemen 
With pixie belligerency) Do you want to 
ruin free enterprise? 

SuHears: God forbid! 

Fintan: Well, what stimulates free enter- 
prise? Incentive! Right? 

Suears: Right 

Fintan: And 
Gold! Right? 

Rosust: Right 


what stimulates 


incentiver 


Fintan: Well, if vou remove gold from 


the ground, you remove incentive, and _ if 
you remove incentive, you wreck free enter- 
prise In a roar) Right? 

SHEARS Caught up in the rhythm 
Right 


FiINnian: I rest me SuHears and Ro- 
Bnust go into a huddle 


Ropust: 


Cast 


Coming out of it) There’s just 
one thing that’s not clear, McLonergan. How 
are you going to pay us for all this merchan- 
dise? 
Fintan: We can't discuss this in public 
Step into me private office, gentlemen. (To 
SHARON as he opens imaginary door) Secre- 
tary, we'd like to be alone 


SuHaron: (To Group) Would you mind 


waiting in the ante-room? ( The Group Skips 
through the imaginary door to the imaginary 
ante-room 

Fintan: Follow me, gentlemen. (They 
private office behind Finiay, 
Suears bumping his head on the imaginar 
doorway. To SHawon) Shut the door. (She 
obliges  Frnian turns to SHears and Rosust, 
who are sitting side by side on rim of well, 
with patronizing patience) Now, suppose | 
do dig up me gold and give it to you. What 
will you do with it? 

Rosust: Jumping up) Send it to ow 
bank in Chicago. ( Sits. ) 

Fintan: And what will they do with it? 

Suears: (Jumping up) Transfer it to a 
bank in Wall Street. (He sits.) 

Fintan: And what will they do with it? 

Rosust: (Jumping up) Ship it to the 
Federal Reserve in Washington! (Sits) 

Fintan: Now, gentlemen, what will the 
Federal Reserve do with it? 

SHEARS AND Rosust: (Jumping up and in 
unison) Bury it in Fort Knox! 

Fintan: That’s me whole point! Me gold is 
already buried—and near Fort Knox—now! 
Think of all the transportation 
Father is savin’ ve! (SuHears and Rosust 


sink down defeated, and huddle again. ) 


enter the 


SHARON 


Rosust: ( Rising out of huddle) We don't 
like it 
Fintan: Why not? (Woopy enters carry- 


ing suitcase 
Rosust: It’s un-American. 
Suears: We don’t even think you've got 


any gold! 


Woopy: What's the good of gold? It can't 
make music 

Group: (A negative assent) Mm-mm. 

Woopy: Can't give milk 

Group: Mm-mm 

SHARON: And it doesn’t taste good with 


mustard 


Rosust: We're not in the mustard busi- 
jess 

SHears: My God, we're dealing with 
cTat kpots! 

Rosust: We'll have you blac klisted ir 


everv Chamber of Commerce in this coun- 
trv—and we re pulling out our equipment in 
all of it! ( They start out. ) 
Woopy: (Stopping the m—casually ) Don't 
be irritated—have a Lucky Gold! ( Flustered, 
takes it, then angrily throws itt 
down That's no treat the Lucky 
Gold Company. They just gave me an order 
for forty thousand bales of tobacco—Rainbow 
\ all \ | The pe ople chee r Ro- 
BUSTS Curtosity 1s piqued de spite himself 
Rosust: Why should Lucky Gold order 
tobacco from a piddling outfit like you? 
Woopy: You've heard about the golden 
crispiness, the golden mellowness, the golden 
goldenness of Lucky Gold, haven't you? 
Rosust: They've always claimed that. 
Woopvy: When they found out about the 
gold in our land, feedin’ our tobacco leaves, 
they realized it was true. Now they’re shout- 
in’ it out in Life, Look, Click, Slick, Pic and 
the Nicotine Digest. (The excited SHane- 
croppers and the two INpusTriauists gath- 
er around Woopy to see the order, which he 
brings forth 


the morning 


Ropus1 
way to 


bac ¢ o! 


SHEARS Beaming—to Woopvy) Well- 
this order is all the gold mine anybody 
Tie eds! 

Rosust: Good sound economics! 

Woopy Imitates the tobacco auction- 


eer's chant, winding up with:) Sold! 


it! 


Woopy, SHEAKS AND Rosus1 Together: 
Rainbow \ alle y! 

Fin1an: Me friends, this calls for a toast 
He pulls the well-rope which is still slung 
ver the limb of tree and the jug emerges 
into vleUu 

SHARON Pointing to jug) Whiskey for 
gentlemen f distinction 

FInIAN: Won't you step up to the bar? 
Embracing Woovy and Suaron paternally 
Woody, me boy, and, Sharon, me darlin’. 
me mission is accomplished now. Your rain- 
bow is just around the corner. I'll be leavin’ 
soon. "Twould be me lifelong dream come 
true if I could see you happily married be- 
fore I go—but, of course, that’s a decision no 
nan should make for you He makes it 
How would next Tuesday suit evervbodvy for 
the weddin’? 

SHARON Flabbe rgaste d Father! (The 
Crowp answers t ith a cheer 

Fintan: Then Tuesday it is, and vou're 
ill invited! Formal dress required. (They 
narade ff to a reprise of “When the Idk 
Poor Become the Idle Rich.” Buzz enters 
with the Suernirr and calls 

Buzz: Hey there, Mahoney Woopy and 
SHARON stop as the others exit) Where is he 
where's Rawkins? 

Woopy: You got me, Buzz 

Buzz: I can’t go on tellin’ everybody he’s 
restin’ at White Sulphur Springs 

Woopy: We haven't seen him since the 
lay he was struck by lightning 

SuenirF: The D. A. is raisin’ a big stink 
threatenin’ indictments all over the place 

SHARON He just took to the hills and 

ver came back 

Buzz To SHARON, awesomely) Well, 

u had something to do with it, you know 

Woopy: That's poppycock talk, Buzz. No 
body did nothin’ to Rawkins 


SHERIFF: Why, there’s fifty witnesses saw 


t | ippel is Ippose you're gonna denv he 
rned black? 
Wool y N but t! t ST t good Necro 
bla k It’ st bad liver bla k Psvchoso- 


' 
ith 


Br 7Z What the psvcho hell 1S th itr 


Woopy: Latest medical theory. Strawber 
ries brit g n hi es, pre judice brings on jaun 


lice Anvbod\y hates pe pl like Rawkins 


loes—it’s triple jaundice 
SHERIFF: I don’t know what vou’re talkin’ 
ibout. All I know. she wished it and it hav 


pened. Give vou till Tuesday to produce th 


rpus, or you may have a murder rap on 

ur hands. Come on. Buzz 

Buzz: Put that in vour guitar and plunk 

eT) , 

SHARON ] kine after them. worred 
V lv. do 1 think I really wished it on 
the Senator? 

Woop, Matter t-fae tly I et’s face it 
Shar Ever since you ime to Rainbow 
Vall unge things have been happe ning 
You've got to admit that 

SHARON: | been worried about it 
elf 

Woop Why. this whole place is lousy 
with flyin’ broomsticks. I felt it the first time 
I looked at vou 

SHARON: Felt what, Woody? 

Woop. That sorta charm glitter in your 
eve that kinda conjure musk 

Y I ve heen heds iled ind he 
vitched « SHARON catches on t 
Woopy’s elaborate double-tall nd decide 
; i ’ 
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Suanon: Then that settles everything. | 
couldn’t possibly marry you 

Woopy: (Suddenly worried) Why not? 

SHaron: I wouldn’t be a natural wife. 
Our children might have cloven hoofs—or 
two heads. You know, Father always said 
there was something about the McLoner- 
gans. 

Woopy: And he was right. Isn’t it true 
you voodooed me right out of that organizin’ 
trip? 

Suaron: Did I do that? 

Woopy: And isn’t it true you're standing 
there this minute, gloating over my help- 
lessness— (He kisses her) Makin’ me putty 
in your hands— (He kisses her again) 
Sweepin’ me off my feet? (He sweeps her 
off her feet into a close embrace. ) 

-SHaron: Oh, Woody, Woody! This really 
is love, isn’t it? 

Woopy: Shucks, no, it’s just the moon in 
vour eyes, radiatin’ incentive. ( They reprise 
“Old Devil Moon” and stroll off, arm in 
arm. The lights dim. The eerie music of 
Sunny’s harmonica pierces the night. Svu- 
SAN appears in a high limb of the cypress 
tree, from where she has heen watching 
SHaron and Woopy. As if under the snell 
of some strange enchantment, she glides 
down the gnarled trunk of the tree and into 
a dance. The flying feet become more and 
more agitated until they are drawn as though 
magnetized to the spot where the crock of 
gold is buried. It diffuses a warm glow 
through the earth. In a frenzy of excitement 
she digs out the crock and fondles it lov- 
ingly, like a child with a new toy. She darts 
this wau and that, looking for some place 
to hide her treasure, then runs up the ter- 
raced rock ledges and into the night ) 


Scene Il 


A wooded section of the hills which rim 
the valleu. Oc is lying on a fallen tree stump 
with roots and branches which form a sort 
of crude couch, munching an apple and 
singing a phrase or two from “Glocca Mor- 
ra.” A large, up-ended hollow stump stands 
near bu. Rawxtns enters furtively. gives a 
start when he sees Oc. He is coatless, dis- 
heveled. and very unhappy-looking. Quietly 
he steals up behind Oc 


Rawkins: Give me that! (He snatches the 
apple and eats it hungrily. ) 

Oc: (Jumping up) Oh, you needn't grab, 
mister. There’s plenty of apples around 

Rawkins: Well, I don’t see ’em. 

Oc: Naturally, you don’t. Mortals never 
can see all the they could have 
(Singing to tune of “Little Brown Jug” he 
produces apples out of the air) 

An apple here, 

An apple there, 

Little red apples everywhere. (As Rawkins 
reaches for them) My, you must be hungry 
Would you care for a sandwich? (He pro- 
duces this from wherever leprechauns pro 
duce sandu iche §.) 

RAWKINS: Seizing eating it) 
Wouldn’t vou be hungry if vou’d been hid- 
ing out in this forest for two weeks, like a 
hunted vossum? 


avvles 


and 


Sits on edve of couch 

Oc: What were vou hiding from? 
Rawkins: My wife, my _ people, my 

friends. You think I "em to see me 


this way? 


want 


Oc: I see nothing wrong with vou 
Rawktns: You don’t? You must be blind 


Can't you see I'm black? 
Oc: Yes, and I think it’s very becoming. 
Rawkins: But I’m a white man, dammit, 

a white man! At least, I was a few weeks 

ago. 

Oc: Well that’s a coincidence. I was green 
a few weeks ago. Don’t you find an occa- 
sional change of color interesting? 

Rawkins: No, I don’t! (Darkly) But they 
won't get away with it, I tell you! They 
won't get away with it! 

Oc: You needn't get so excited, mister. I 
think it’s just ridiculous making such a fuss 
about a person’s color. 

Rawkins: You moron! Don’t you realize 
what it means to be black? 

Oc: But you're still a human being. You 
can still smell bee honey and listen to bird 
music. A rose is still a rose, despite the color 
of your nose. 

Rawktns: But you can’t get into a restau- 
rant. You can’t get on a street car. You can’t 
buy yourself a cold beer on a hot day. ( With 
disgust) You can’t even go into a church 
and pray. 

Oc: Who says vou can’t? 

Rawktns: The law says vou can’t 

Oc: The law? Mmm .. . that’s a silly law 
Is it a legal law? 

Rawkins: Of course it’s legal 
mvself. 

Oc: That’s too bad. I know 
you change vour color again? 

Rawkins: How the hell am I going to do 
that? 

Oc: You said you had it changed two 
weeks ago. 

Rawk ins: I said nothing of the kind. Some 
bitch wished it on me 

Oc: Oh, a witch! Well, in that case, I 
can help you. What kind of a witch was 
she? 

Rawktns: How do I know? I didn’t look 
her up in Who’s Who. 

Oc: But I'm sure we can find her in 
Which Is Witch. This little book has a list 
of all the witches—their curses and cures 
(He brings forth a little book by magic and 
consults it) Let’s see 

Rawkins: (Gruffly) Go away. will vou? 

Oc: (After a thoughtful pause) 1 think I 
understand your trouble now 


I wrote it 


whv don’t 


you're too un- 


friendly 

Rawkins: I'm in no condition for friend- 
ship 

Oc: And it’s all that witch’s fault. She 


a new outside, when she should 
have given you a new inside. Very incom- 
petent. This will give witchcraft a bad name 
(He paces worriedly) It may set our entire 
profession back a hundred vears 


gave you 


(Coming 
to a decision) Tm afraid we'll have to alter 
your personality. My whole reputation is at 
stake. Stand up, sir. (He pulls Rawxins up 
with a wave of his hand.) 

Rawkins: ( Wearily) Why don’t vou leave 
me alone? 

Oc: (Surveying Rawkus, like a couturier) 
Oh, this won’t be a bit hard. All we have to 
do is broaden out that narrow mind a lit- 
tle—reduce some of that bicotrv—and vour 
pomposity won't show at all. Wait till they 


see you in your new svring psvche. Peovle 
will say vou’re in love! Now for the magic 
cure. (The lichts dim. Rawktns sinks in- 


voluntarily into a recumbent position on the 
couch. From inside his cane Oc brings forth 
a series of vials, from which he tosses pou 

ders into the hollow tree stump. With each 


toss, a huge puff of smoke billows upward 

Siucinamessidle. he circles around the stump, 

chanting: ) 

Fiddle, foddle, foil and fiddle, 

Cure this fuddled individdle 

Rise, ye vapors, and unwind 

This tangled medieval mind. 

Breath of bee and bluebird wing 

Make this scowling spirit sing. 

Balm of briar and sandalwood, 

Season him with brotherhood. 

Magic vapors, make this person 

A better person—not a worse ‘un 
(Rawkins has fallen into a_ trance-like 

sleep) Ah, he sleeps! The cure is beginning 

to work! (Singing) How are things in Gloc- 

ca Morra this fine day (Pleased with 

himself, Oc goes off. The smoke curls up 

and covers the figure of Rawktns. After a 

clears 


few moments it away. The lights 
come up. Rawkins rises and stretches, a 


smile on his face, like a man emerging from 
a long sleep Then he starts to sing a joyous 
song. ) 
RAWKINS 
Oh, dem golden slippers, 
Oh, dem golden slippers, 
Golden slippers I laid away, 
Don’t expect to wear them 
Till my wedding day! ( Three Negroes, in 
shabby white tails, enter and stop to listen 
First Gospeceer: (As Rawkrns finishes 
Brother, vou’re the voice in the wilderness 
Allow me the honor of shakin’ your hand 
Rawkxins: Thank you, friend. Sure is nice 
to talk to somebody again 
Seconp GosPpELEER: Just whom, may | 
ask, have we the accidental good fortune to 
meet up with in this predestinated wav? 
Rawkins: Well, vou can just call me Bill 
You fellas from around here? 
Turep GospeLeEeR: Mister, from 
around everywhere. We travel and we sing 


Haven’t vou ever heard of the Passion Pil- 
9 


Ww ere 


grim Gospeleers 

Rawkts: Well. to tell you the truth, I’ve 
been a littl ut of touch with the Gospel 
lately 

Seconp GospELEER: Why, we're the prize- 
winninest. ¢ spel-singinest quartet east of 
the Rockies 

RAWKINS Quartet, eh? I see only three of 
you 
First Gospeceer: (Chanting like a re 
vival-meetin’ preacher) Well, you see, broth- 
er. we suffered a casualty last night. after our 
triumphant performance at the First Bap- 
tist Church. There was our Number Four 
man. Russ, suddenly taken with temptation 
And in his desperation he cried out, “Get 
thee behind me. Satan”—and Satan got and 
Satan and he him right 
into the arms of a Babylonian 
Jezebel Biloxi, Mississippi. Oh, the 
was but the flesh weak 
One of our baritones is 


pushed pushed 


bouncin 


from 
soul strong, was 
Matter of-fac thy 
now missin’ 
Rawkins: That’s too bad, losing 
able man like that 
Turp Gosreveer: Brother. we only lost 
his bodv. And that’s why Divine Providence 
led us to vou. You Bill, but the 
vou is Russ 
I wouldn't be a bit surprised 


in awful shufflin’ around 


a alu- 


mav be 
voice inside 
RAWKINS 
I've been getting 
lately 
Tump ( 
over 


shufflin’ 


can go 


SOSPELEER: Well, vour 
With vour voice, we 
on bein’ a pr re-winnin’ quartet 


days are 
right 


we 


Rawkins: You mean I can make a livin’ 
singin’ with your 

SECOND GosPELEER: There's only a hand- 
ful of ways. You either tote that barge, lift 
that bale, shine that shoe—or sing. We sing. 

THmp Gosrpeceer: But before we do, 
either some body got to get buried or some- 
body got to 

Seconp GosPELEER: Over in Rainbow 


get married 


Valley tomorrow there’s a couple achin’ to 
he spliced ind a twenty-dollar bill achin’ to 
be split Will you join us? 
Rawkins: Brothers, you are now a quar- 
tet! 
C,OSPELEERS 


Ad lib) Well, good! That's 


fine! 

Fisst Gospeceer: In preparation for this 
eremony, we take our text from Genesis, 
wherein it says Adam and Eve begat Cain 
ind Abel. From thence on the history of 
this world is just the history of who begat 
who 

Rawkins: Now what do I sing in this? 

lump Gospeceer: You carry the big 
theme of this song. All you. do is stress the 
word Begat and keep stressing it. Can you 
remember that? 

Rawkins: I've got it—I’ve got it! (Each, 
in turn, sounds off a note, rounding out a 
harmony chord Song: “The Be gat” ) 

Tne Gospeceers: ( Singing ) 

The Lord made Adam, the Lord made Ev: 
He made them both a little bit naive 
They lived as free as the summer breeze, 
Without pajamas and without chemis 
Until they stumbled on the apple trees 
Then she lo ked at him, 

And he looked at her, 

And they knew immejitly 

What the world was fer! 

He said, “Give me my cane! 

He said, “Give me my hat! 

‘The time has come 

To begin the Begat!” 

RAWKINS 
The Be gat! The Begat! 

COSPELEERS 
So they Begat Cain, and they Begat Abel, 
Who Beyat the rabble at the Tower of Babel 
They Begat the Cohens, and they Begat 

O’Rourkes, 
And they Be 
storks 
When the Begat got to gettin’ under par, 
They Begat the Daughters of the D.A.R 
They Begat the Babbitts of the bourgeoisie, 
Who Begat the mis-begotten G.O.P 
It was pleasin’ to Jezebel, pleasin’ to Ruth, 
It pleased the League of Women Shoppers 
in Duluth 
Though the movie censors tried the facts to 


Piet 


gat the peopl who believed in 


The moviegoers up and multiplied 
Soon it swept the world, 
Every land and lingo, 
It became the rage, 
RAWKINS 
It was bigger than bingo! 
,OSPELEERS 
The white Be gat, the red Begat, 
lhe’ folks who shoulda stood in bed Begat 
The Greeks Begat, the Swedes Be gat, 
Why, even Britishers in tweeds Begat. 
And Lordy Lordy, what their seeds Be gat! 
The Lapps ind Lithuanians Be gat, 
Scranton, Pennsylvanians Begat, 
Strict vegetarians Begat, 
Honorary Arvans Begat 


Starting trom Genesis. they Begat, 


lleroes and menaces Begat 

Fat filibusterers Begat, 

Income-tax adjusterers Begat, 

"Twas natchaler and natchaler to Begat 
And sometimes a bachelor, he Begat 

It didn’t matter which-a-ways they Begat 
Sons of habitués Begat 

So bless them all 

Who go to bat 

And heed the call 

Of the Begat! (With newly found quartet 
camaraderie, they exit 


Scene Ill 


The meetin } lace, next day, is church and 


reception hall for the marriage of Woovy, 
“Look to tire 


Rainbow,” sung in a hymnal mood, the 


and SuHaron. To a reprise of 


bridal party marches on. The girls in bright 
organdies, the boys in natty spring suits, the 
moppets festooning the proce ssion like so 
many posies, create a rainbow effect of their 
own. SHARON follows the parade, in classic 
white, her wedding gown hooked to a train 
which is seemingly made oj all the daisies in 
the world. It comes on majestically, endless- 
ly, following her around the tree in a white 
parabola whose end is out of sight. Jonny, 
the Ne pro pre acher, performs the ceremony 
Little Honey Lov offers the ring on tradi- 
tional velvet cushion. The GospeLeers, nou 
four with Rawkins, reprise a bit of “Th 
Begat.” The BripesMaiws unhook the bridal 
train, kisses are exchanged, SHARON tosscs 
her bouquet to Fintan, the newlyweds start 
off on a honeymoon—and then Southern jus 
tice bursts in, in the form of the SmHerirr. 
Buzz, and three Deputies, carrying shot 
TUNS 

SuernirF: Stand back, everybody. Don’t 
want any trouble here. 

Woopy: Well, what do you want? 

Buzz: Miss Sharon McLonergan 

SHARON: Mrs. Woody Mahoney 

Buzz: Well, anyway, we got a warrant 
for your arrest 

Fintan: What's the charge, gentlemen? 

SHERIF! Reading from a_ complaint) 
People of the State of Missitucky versus 
Sharon McLonergan 
Demotin’! 
That's the charge. Demotin’ a member of th« 


Buzz: (Grabbing complaint 


white race, namely Senator Rawkins, to a 
member of the Negro race—by means of 
witchcraft 

Woopy: Witchcraft? Still hunting witches, 
| see 

Buzz: There’s a law against witchcraft in 
this state 

Woopy: Yeah -passed in 1680. ( Sparring 
Don’t you think it’s a little obso- 
lete by now? 

SuenirF: ( Defensively) Well, she’s gonna 
get a fair trial, Woody. 

Woopy 
tree tor a courtroom 

First Deputy: What do you suggest, let- 
tin’ her run around loose, turnin’ the whol 


state black? 


Buzz: Why. vou couldn't tell vour wif 


for time 


I can just picture it—a sycamore 


from vour cook. You're wastin’ time, Sheriff 
Arrest that witch 
SHERIF! With bravado but passing the 


buck All right Alec—arrest het 

Seconp Deputy: (Afraid to tangle with 
any witch) But I'm only a deputy. You're 
the sheriff 


Buzz: (To SHerirr) Quit stallin’, Chick 
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Kemember, there's an election comin up 
Suenirr: (Advancing reluctantly toward 
SuHaron with the Deruties behind him) 
You're under (He backs away as 
SHaron takes a defiant step in his direction 
then meekly ) 
ma’am 


arrest 
I'm only doin’ my duty, 


Henry: Let's turn ‘em into pumpkins and 
put candles in ‘em, Sharon! 
Deputy: As the Deputies 
quickly get together and crouch down 
dusts 
some powder over himse lf and the others 
from a bottle) You 
That's lizard dust 

SHARON: Lizard dust Witchcraft. Can 
you honestly accuse me of being a witch? 

Fintan: (In a sudden McLonergan flank- 
ing movement) Don't let her bedevil you, 
gentlemen. A witch she is and a witch she’s 
always been. 

SHARON: Father! 

Deputies: (Ad lib) What are we 
for? He confesses. Her own father! 

SueniFF: Let's go! (They make a move to 
take SHARON off ) 

Woopy: (Intercepting them 


SECOND 
D-d-don’t try any hox« us-pocus. (He 
gooter us 


can t now 


waitin 


He’s tetched 


in the head. He doesn’t know what he’s 
sayin’! 
Fintan: (Spellbinding them) Don't I, 


though? Who would know better than me, 
her unhappy father, who found her on me 
doorstep, left by a fairy in the moonlight 
At the age of two, she could talk with the 
skylarks, and decode the chirpin’ of the 
crickets. At the age of four, she could blow 
a rainbow out of a bubble pipe, and then 
wear her panties out slidin’ down it. Then, 


durin’ her adolescence, she took a tragi 
turn. She began to change whiskey into 
milk. It was a crisis, a crisis. From then on. 


one change led to another, and now vou are 
all witnesses to the unhappy climax—she’s 
changed a white black. - ( The 
valley people are aghast at Frxian’s appar 
ent betrayal. ) 
Woopy: For God's sake, 
FINIAN: Quiet, Woody 


thing 


man into a 


Pop! 

I'm doin’ the right 
Woopy nods his understanding 

All right, men, take her away 
With sly strategy) Just a min 


SHERIFF : 
FINIAN 


ute, gentle men. Sharon can also chang: " 
black man into a white 
SHERIFF: You mean she can make Raw 


kins white again? 


Derutizs: It’s a stall. Let’s get it over 
with 

Woopy: (Carrying forward Finian’s strat 
egy to stall for time) She'd better mak 


Rawkins white again—or you guys are out 
You don’t think Billboard’s going 
to be re-elected in that condition, do you? 
And if he ain’t re-elected 
appointed 

SuenirF: ( This is an acute political crisis 
Jeepers, that’s true! 

Buzz: I never thought of that! 

SuernirF: What'll we do? (The Suen: 
Buzz and the Deputies go into a huddle as 
Woopy and Fintan exchange a quick con 
gratulatory handshake 


of jobs 


you ain't re- 


Coming out of hud 


dle) How much time do you figure you'll 
need to turn him white, ma’am? 

RAWKINS Stepping forward) Tl have 
somethin’ to say about that! 

Buzz: My God, it’s Billboard Rawkins! 

Rawkins: I ain't turnin’ white or any 


other color to keep a pack of crooks like you 
in office! 
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Calm yourself, Billboard. You'r 
in no position to have opinions right now 
Rawkins: Oh, Who the hells in a 
better position? Boy, can I see both sides of 
this que stion! 
SHERIFF : 
oul whol 


SHERIFF : 


nor 


But you ve got to see our sick 
livelihood’s at stake. 

Buzz: (A threat, but with respect) Be- 
sides, Mr. Rawkins, as 
no rights in this state 

SuerirF: Definitely not 

Buzz: Not even the right to stay black 
So you've gotta turn white! 

I can stay black if I want to! 
I got congressional immunity! Furthermor: 
I refuse to be brought forth at any witch- 
craft trial as Exhibit A. It ain’t progressive! 

SuerniFF: We can't afford to let go of him 
Tie ‘im up, boys. 

Rawkins: Why, you bunch of medieval 

First Deputy gags him and takes him off 

Woopy: Great speech, Senator, but th 
wrong kind of logic. (He slugs the Seconp 
Deputy. They scuffle and the Suenirr 
knocks Woopy out with his gun butt. ) 

Seconp Deputy: (To the groggy Woopy ) 


a Negro you ve got 


RAWKINS: 


You're under arrest for aidin’ and abettin’ 
witchcraft! (He and Tuirp Deputy lift 
Woopy to his feet 

SHERIFF: Now, how much time do vou 


figure you'll need, ma’am? 

Fintan: ( Airily) Ah, for Sharon it’s child’s 
play. Just give her till the crack of dawn 

SuenirF: All right, the crack of dawn 
lake them away, men. If she makes good, 
I'll withdraw all charges against both of "em 

Second Deputy: And if she don’t, there'll 
be three on that sycamore tree They bun- 
dle SHaron and Woopy off 


Buzz: Remember, McLonergan—it’s the 
crack of dawn or the crack of doom. ( He 
exits. ) 

FINIAN Jauntily, to the worried crowd 


Me friends The cro k's 
in the ground, all’s right with the world. Just 


see that no one comes up the hill, espec ially 
i little 


He's the nemesis on me 


be ot good cheer 


green fella with horns in his head 
Now scat- 
minute they are out of 
sight, Fintan lightheartedly dances up stage, 
singing as he goes, to the 
buried the crock. He 


panic se ts in 


pre mises 


ter vourselve The 


tu he re hu 
reaches in for it—and 
It’s gone! It’s not there! Og! 
Leprechaun! Nemesis! (He runs off wildly 
into the lowering dusk, calling) Og! Og! 


spot 


SceENE I\ 


The meetin’ place, early next morning 
SusaN appears and steps down the rocks, 
carrying her neu ly found treasure, a golden 
glow against the gray of dawn. Its thrill of 
enchantment still seems to tingle through 
her. She place s it delicately inside a hollou 
log, covers the opening with twigs, then, 
satisfied it is safe, skips over and sits on the 
rim of the stone well. She fixes her hair, to 
her reflected image in the water, and, of 


course, does not hear the plaintit e voice of 
Oc calling 
Oc’s Voc Sharon! He le aps im and 


calls again 
Oc: Sharon! And still getting no answer 
he kneels at back Look at m« 


Sharon! I'm ninety percent mortal now 


St SANS 
and 
a hundred percent miserable. It’s a frenzy, 
a frenzy—and there's no cure for it but you 
I'm feeling better already, just being near 


von. The scent touch of 


hair, the 


of vour 


your hand He ginge rly touches her hand, 
which she smilingly takes. He continues with 
head down, not seeing her) Oh, the miracle 
of it! The sweet, sweet miracle of it! ( Nog 
conditioned by amatory clichés, he invents 
tribute: he bites her in the leg. 
She sends him sprawling on his back with a 
resounding slap and runs a few steps away 
She loves me! Her hand fits my cheek! ( He 
gets up, and goes over to her) Oh, Sharon, 
you are the only one, the only one! (He stops 
short when he sees it is SUSAN) ; 
not Sharon at all. You're Susan the Silent. 
And yet I feel the tor youl Is 
this what it’s like to be mortal? Is every girl 


his own 


But you're 
same trenzy 


the only girl? I'm beginning to like it. (Song 
“W hen I'm Not Near the Girl I Love 
Oh, my heart is beating wildly, 

And it’s all becauss you're here, 

When I’m not near the girl I love 

I love the 
Ev'ry femme 


girl I'm near 

that flutters by me 

Is a flame that must be fanned; 

When I can’t fondle the hand I'm fond of 
I fondle the hand at hand 

My heart’s in a pickle, 

It’s constantly fickle 

And not too partickle, I tear 

When I'm not near the girl I love 


I love the girl I'm near 


What it the yre tall or tender? 
What if thev’re small or slender? 
Long as they've got that gender 


] s rre nade I 
Always I ( in't 


Alwavs my 


refuse ‘em, 

feet pursues "em 

Long as they ve got a bosom 

I woos ‘em. (They do a little dance 
I'm confessing a 
And I hope I'm not verbos« 

When I'm not close to the kiss that I cling t 
I cling to the kiss that’s close 

As I'm more a mortal 


I im more ind more a Cast 


contession, 


and more 


When I'm not facing the face that I fancy 
I fancy the face I face 
For Shar n I'm irin’ 


But Susan I’m choosin’ 

I'm faithful to whos’n is here 
When I’m not near the girl I love, 
I love the girl I'm near! 

SUSAN at 


Oc’s romantic per 
formance, which least has hear 
with her eye melts her into his arms as I 
singing \ and he aten 
FINIAN carrying a shovel 

The wrath of 
From dusk to 
forest and hill for you—and 
phil inderin’ in the arms of 


finishes 
I woking 


FINIAN: So 


de sperate 
enters, 

' 

there vou are 


Ozymandias on you! sun-up 


I've searched 
here vou are, 
woman 


Oc: (Innocently) Is there anything wrong 
with that? 
Fintan: Wrong! At a moment like this? 


Have ve forgotten me daughter, Sharon? 

Oc: Of course not. (Puts Susan down 
She’s the woman I love—present compan\ 
excepted 


Fin1an: Have ve forgotten the shamrock 
f her eves, and her voice like the be His of 
St. Marvy’s? 

Oc: Has vthing happened? 


Fintan: Ave, it has. This is her last sun- 
rise In twentv minutes, at the crack 
dawn, the glory that was Sharon and the 
lad that was her beloved will perish it 
smoke ind flame 

Oc: Oh, I told vou that gold could only 
bring vou doom and gloom, gloom and 
doom 





Fintan: Don’t blame te gold. You're the 
ulprit! 

Oc: I? 

Fintan: Yes, you. If you weren't a lepre- 
haun, you'd have had no pot of gold. If 
you'd had no pot of gold, I wouldn’t have 
heen forced to borrow it, I'd never have 
this primitive country, and me 
daughter wouldn't have burned at the stake 
for witchcraft 

Oc: It’s my fault, all my fault. The merci- 
ful saints forgive me 


me to 


Fintan: And her poor broken father will 
forgive you, too, if you'll spare a little magic 
tor her 

Oc: Tll do anything! Anything, Mr. Mc 


Lonergan! 

Fintan: Then turn the Senator white 
wain, in God’s name, and save Sharon’s 
life 

Oc: Why, of course. I can do it in a min- 
ute—and we'll have nineteen minutes left 

FINIAN Thank Heaven! I knew vou 
vouldn’t fail me 

Oc: But wait. Why not delay things nine- 
teen minutes, and then we can save her at 
the last minute? It’s more dramatic 

FINIAN: Now, Og, now 
It’s life and de ith! 

Oc: Very well. All I need is one litth 
thing trom you 

Fintan: Speak, man, what is it, what is it 

1 need? 

Oc: The crock of gold 

FINIAN Livid) Oh, give 


» ' 
, in Heaven’s name 


me strength 
Give me strength to resist me own strength 


keep from chokin’ him to death. How 


in you stand the ré that braze n and prete nd 
| , 


1 haven't got itr 

Oc: But I haven't got it 

Fintan: Well, if you haven't got it 
int I find it? I's dug more holes this 


veary night than all the gophers in Chris 


= whi 


. ndom 
Ox Think back to the night vou buried 
Mr. McLonergan. Exactly what were vou 
FINIAN Crossing to the burial place ot 
the crock) Well, I was standing here with 
the jug of whiskev in one hand and the 
rock of gold in the other 
On ind for all you know, vou micht 
7 have buried the jug and swallowed the 
rock 
of Fintan: ( Furiously as he chases Oc) Wh 
ip you Machiavellian half-pint pirate, stealin’ 
id me property. Where is it? 
Oc: I wish I had it. 
FINIAN I'll throttle it out o’ ve! He 
ng tarts choking Oc) Where is it. vou rascalls 
little rogue? 
is? Oc Forced to sit on the log, over the 
r ck I \ ish I 
n FINIAN Still choking him) Where is it 
n) u perfid us, scurvy, snivelin’ little wretch? 
Oc: I wish I 
ck Fintan: Tell me! 
- Girt Entering) Sharon's calling for you 
Mr. ‘McLonergan. Thev’re tving her and 
Woody to a tree! 
ns FINIAN Relinquishing his hold on Ox 


} They can t do it! They ( in't do it! Bran 
¢ 


lishing his shi vel It'll he me ot me or 


it ‘ 
hundred ot them! To Oc pleading nou 
nly pathetic old man who would trade all tl] 
ul “* ? la le ; ‘ 1 O. 
ind e ld in Eldorad for SHARON S safety Ov 


t you have a mite of merciful magic left 
you, help me save Sh ul 





Girt: Hurry, Mr. McLonergan 
exits with Grr ) 


FINIAN 


Oc: Oh Susan, it’s a crisis, a crisis. They're 
going to kill Sharon for a witch. But she’s 
not a witch! (Suddenly staggered by a 
thought) She must have made a wish over 
the crock! (Terribly excited) Susan, you 
must have seen her do it! Where was she 
standing? Oh, dear, you can’t hear. I'll have 
to ask someone else. (He starts off, then 
stops short) But there’s no time. We've only 
got two minutes left! I'll dance you the 
question—you dance me the answer! (He 
coes into a frantic and futile little dance 
which Susan mistakes for more lovemaking 
Oc sits on log, defeated) Oh, Susan, I love 
vou, but I wish to God you could talk 

Susan: (Slowly, trying out her lips for 
the first time) I... love... you 

Oc: (Taken unaware by the double mit 
acle) Oh, what beautiful new words. Say 
them again, Susan. 


Susan: I... love... you. 
Oc: (In a vibrato wail) Ah, she loves me 
she loves me (He lets out a piercing 


scream of realization) Susan you're talking. 
you're talking! Tell me, where was Sharon 
st inding? 

Susan: (With a third inflection), I 
love... you 

Oc: Oh, I know that, but Bombshell 
You're talking! That means I wished you into 
it! That means I was sitting over the crock! 

He scratches wildly at the twigs which 
block the opening—then suddenly stops 
in terror) Oh, but there’s only one wish left 
It’s the last wish. If I use it to wish the Sen- 
itor white, I can never be a leprechaun 
igain. (A red glow lights the sky and a dol 
ful cry goes up from the crou d off scene) 
Oh, dear, what shall I do? I don’t want to 
he a mortal, I want to go back to Fairyland! 

Now Susan is very close indeed—clos¢ 
enough to give Oc the first kiss of his life 
His voice instantly drops to a virile bass) 
Fairvland was never like this! (He grabs 
her and kisses her—and from now on not 
nly does Oc's voice change, but his char- 
acter undergoes a glandular upheaval and 
takes on a rough, cavalier manner) Gad, 
woman, we've only got half a minute! 

Shouting off scene in the direction of the 
stake ceremonies) Rawkins, you blackguard 

I wish vou white! (There is a crash of 
noise which shatters the heavens. ) 

Susan: What’s that? 

Oc: The crack of dawn. (And the dawn 
indeed comes up like thunder. Rose-tinged 
sunlight floods the scene. Susan looks on in 
wonder at the metamorphosis as she moves 
of with Oc. The crowd surges on with 
SHARON, Woopy and Fintan, singing a 
lusty reprise of “If This Isn't Love.” At its 
finish, Susan dances in 

Woopy: What's she saving. Henry? 

HENRY Watching her feet) She savs 
she can talk! (She stops 

Woopy: Gee, Sis 
with a few more brisk steps 

Henry: She savs cross her heart, it’s true 

Woopy: Sav something, Susie. I've been 
waiting twenty years for this moment 

Susan: I love him. I love him. I love him 

Woopy Who's the lucky guy ? (Oc debo- 
nairly saunters in, twirling a cane and sport- 
ing a blue derby hat. He is followed by 
Buzz and the SHERIFF 

Oc: The name is Og. (He hands out call- 
ing cards) My card. (Greeting Susan with 


is it true? ( She replie s 


ae 
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high schools, little theatres, com- 
munity theatres, dramatic and 
study groups, women’s clubs and 


theatre workshops. 


So broad. so inclusive, so in- 
structive is THEATRE ARTS, it 
is practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
and student of the drama and to 
everyone interested in any phase 
of the theatre. 


With the inclusion of the com- 
plete script of a recent Broadway 
play in each issue the magazine 
becomes even valuable. 
Plays already reprinted: Joan of 


more 


Lorraine, Command Decision 
9 


Medea. The Winslow Boy. 


Write today for full details on 
THEATRE ARTS’ special re- 
duced rates for class and group 


subscriptions! 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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RESTORATION 


In 


comedy from their origin 
through their rise and triumph in the Restoration 


to 


cou 


view to the theory of comedy itself and shows 


Outstanding Ballet Books — 


APPROACH TO THE BALLET 
by A. H. Franks $5.00 


Discusses the technique of dancing, 
reaching beyond the first impressions of 
Leads the way 
to full appreciation through understand 
ing of choroegraphic theories. Traces de- 
velopment of ballet from ancient ritual 


verve, color and music. 


dances, through various national phases, 
to the now-formalized style. 
Diaghilev, Cecchetti, 
Nijinsky, Karsavina, Balan 
chine, and others. 40 full-page photos 
and 30 smaller halftones. 


BALLET SCHOOL 
by John Gabriel 


Expert photography 


Highlights 
Fokine, 


Pavolva, 


Massine, 


$8.50 


captures the con 


secutive phases of intricate choreo 


graphic position , Sleps and movemegts. 
explains the exact 
execution of the various phases. Movie- 


dances of Mar 


R iabouc hinska, 


The running text 


like sequences of the 
kova, Danilova, Petroff 
Toumanova, Carter, Turner, and others. 


A profusion of 
translates a 


photos. immediately 


high specialized termin 
ology into a visual language for teacher 
and student as well as for all who seek 
ballet. 


a fuller 
81. x 1] 


appreciation of size 


At your local beokstore or from 


2 W. 45 ST 


PITMAN PUBLISHING 
NEW YORK {9 CORPORATION 


of that engaging pair 


THE GAY COUPLE IN 


by JOHN HARPINGTON SMITH 


tracing the “lovers” in seventeenth 


their decline with the coming of the 
ple’, Mr. Smith contributes a fresh point 


fundamentally social forces mold the fashions 


comedy. Covers all the major comic works of the 


per 


Be 
3 
UU 


iod and many obscure ones as well 


Just published, $3.50 
At all bookstores 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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BECOME THEATRE-WISE 


by delving in the pages of back issues of the 
THEATRE MAGAZINE and 


STAGE MAGAZINE 


We can supply issues covering period 
1905-1940. Each number beautifully illus- 
trated, with color cover pages of favorite 
stars, scenes of stage successes, musicals, 
movies, reviews, etc., etc. 

Sample issue $2.25 postoaid. 5 issues 
10 issues $17.50. All different 
Bound volumes—12 issues—full year—$22.00 
Send for FREE list of books on the drama, 
ballet and dance 


$10.00; 


We are also headquarters the theatre 


ba la we ave. et We invite i 
| lems 0 a i? t We als 
ooks and a b» reviews 


this issue of Thea 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SEKVICE 
117 W. 48th St., Dept. 888, N.Y.C. 19 


We also buy old books, magazines, all subjects 


supply eurrent 
entioned i: 


A delightful history 


COMEDY 


century 
with the Elizabethans 


“seriou 


how 


UUUUUUUUUUUL 





Hiya, sugar. (Turns to Fintan) 
McLonergan, now that I'm a hundred per- 
cent mortalish, I've got a deal lined up for 
you. Put you on street. (Indicating 
Buzz) My client here is offering you a hun- 
cred grand to dig the gold out of your prop- 
erty. You keep the land. Usual ten percent 
for me, of course. 

Woopy: Rawkins behind this too? 

Buzz: Uh-uh. Company dropped Bill from 
the Board. 

SHERIFF: 
but never recovered his senses. 


a kiss ) 


easy 


Poor fellow got his color back, 
( RAWKINS 
enters with a gift box under his arm. He is 
now restored to his pristine whiteness. 

Rawkins: Greetings, neighbors, greetings! 
(To Henry as he hands him the box) Mi 
Henry, you're looking fine today! 

SuHerirF: See what I mean? 

Oc: McLonergan, I'm a busy man. How 
about that concession deal? 

Buzz: Hundred thousand, you 
hundred thousand 

Rawkins: What do you mean, a hundred 
thousand? It’s worth a quarter of a million 
if it’s worth a quarter! (As though making 


know ; 


the offer himse If) What do vou sav, Mc- 
Lonergan? 
Fintan: (Coyly) Well, I don't like this 


petty bickerin’. I accept 
Rawkins: All right, 
check ( Buzz dos § SO.) 
Woopy 
any more 
Rawkins: No, son, I'm with the peopl 
All part of my new platform—anti-poll ta: 


Buzz, write out a 


But you're not with the compan 


valley, and a rainbow in 
And incidentally, I'm runnin’ for 
re-election next November 

Buzz: Here you are, McLonergan, a quar 
ter of a million dollars. (Buzz starts to han 
the check to Fintan, but SuHaron takes it 

SHaron: (Sternly, to Frxtan) Endorse it 
to the Relief Fund for Unemploved Lepr 
chauns, Glocca Morra County, Ireland 

Fintan: But, Sharon Then gaily as h 
Well, why not? There’s plenty mor: 
from—the crock’s in the 
ground, all’s right with the world 


a dam in every 
every pot 


/ 


writes 


where it came 


SUSAN: Linking her arm with Oc’s 
Isn't he grandish, Woody? He wished nie 
into talking 

Finian: (Staggered) You mean you used 


the crock to wish back Susan’s tongue? 
Oc: It wasn’t a evclotron, Bub 


Fintan: Then you've used up the third 
and last wish? 
O«c Well, natch—can’t vou see I'm all 


mortal now 
Then the little gold crock has 
turned to worthless dross! 

Oc: That's right. Tl show it to you. ( He 
disappears behind the crowd. ) 
Fintan: This is the final 

thing is collavsin’ about us 
Father that? 


We have calico gowns, tobacco leaves, pros 


FINIAN 


crisis. Every 


SHARON how can vou say 
perity 

Fintan: It’s all 
boom is founded on an illusion 

Oc: (Comes forward with his derby co 
ering the crock) Dross, McLonergan, like J 
told vou. (He brings forth the crock of 
gold. But it has, alas! lost its glow, its poetry 
It is now a drab and battered 


This litth 


temporary 


and its shape 
kitchen utensil 

Fintan: (Holding it up) Behold the litth 
gold pot that man has sat on so smugly for 
centuries 


Rawkins: Pretty little antique. Make a 
nice lamp 
FINIAN Giving Rawkins_ the crock 


May it throw some light on you. Keep it as a 
Ah, things are in- 
( Reverting to type, 
they re not 
He picks up the 
with) Do voy 
yair of socks 


souvenir of a dyin’ age 
deed hopeless, hopeless . 
roar) But 
ready for 
little carpetbag he arrived 
know what's in this bag? A 
and the fate of Wall Street. A toothbrush 
and the wealth of (Opening the 
bag) The world of tomorrow in the palm of 
He shows them a small jagged 


ke !p 
with a serious! [I'm 


reconversion! 


empires 


me hands 
rock. ) 

Rawkins: Why, that’s .just an ordinary 
piece of moonstone 

Woopy: He’s right, Pop 

Frnian: Ah, vou're blind. You can onh 
lookin’ at. Inside this piec 
stone is a whole multitude of gnomes 
elves and fairy folk, like Neutron the Latent 
and Proton the 
for you and bring you all hapniness 

Henry: Gee, where'd you get it, Mr 
McLonergan? 

Fintan: From a friend of 
Nicholas the Nucleus 
bag and starts off.) 


see what you?! 
f 


0 


Potent, ready to go to work 


mine, named 
He re} laces it in the 


SHARON: Father, are you leaving us? 

FINIAN Stopping Ave. lass. I’ve out 
lived Fort Knox 

Woopy: But where are you going? 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee! \ 


arches across the scene 


FINIAN: To 
lovely rainbou 
Snagdrab—a rainbow! 
Ave, Finian’s rainbow. It 
fails to come up when the McLonergans ar 
To Woopy and SHaron) I turn it 
over to you as Ford the First turned over his 
factory to Ford the Third. Sure, there’s no 
longer a pot o’ gold at the end of it—but 
beautiful new world under it. Make it shine 


HENRY 


FINIAN never 


dow n 


for Sharon He kisses SHarnon a_ tender 
good-bye Farewell me frie nds rll see von 
all some dav in Glocea Morra He_ start 


away along the curving arc of the rainbou 
Woopy: Sharon, where is Glocca Morra? 
SHARON Musteriously) There’s no such 

place, Woody. It’s Father’s head 

(Singing | 

So to every weenin’ willow 

To each brook along the way 

To each lad that comes a-whistlin’ 


only in 


Too-ra-lav—(The others join their voice 
with hers) 

Mav we meet in Glocca Morra 

Some fine dav 


Crrtai 


THEATRE ARTS 


ire available at 50¢ each 
April-May . Joan of Lorraine 
. . Command Decision 
August-September Medea 


October . . . The Winslow Boy 


June-July 


THEATRE ARTS = °° “*", oth street 
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the new 


The Con Hall Society's list this 
season is ! . adventurous than the 
two prec » . nes, although the ac- 


cent this time is on neglected old music 
rather than new works. The Society has 
maintained high standards since its be- 
ginning, and the new series is as fine as 
would be expected. All the albums are 
frst recordings, and are on plastic. Among 
the particular standouts on the list are 
Vivaldi’s complete The Four Seasons 
in the original scoring), Monteverdi 
arias, Brahms’ Serenade No. 1, Bach's 
‘wo- and Three-part Inventions, an al- 
bum of Charles Ives songs, Aaron Cop- 
land’s Violin Sonata, Ernest Bloch’s Piano 
Sonata, and a real novelty from Schu- 
bert: Quartet for Flute, Viola, Cello, and 
Guitar (yes, guitar). The only way to 
get these excellent records is to subscribe 
to the series, which costs one hundred 


dollars plus tax. The society’s address is 
15) West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


john Gielgud is on record as having 
said he will never play Hamlet again. If 
this is true and not just mere coquetry, 
then Decea’s recent album of Gielgud 
reading soliloquies from Hamlet has not 
only intrinsic merit but a sort of keep- 
sake value. The selections are recorded 
on plastic with exceptional clarity. 


Apropos of Hamlet, Victor has released 
an interesting album of selections of Wil- 
liam Walton’s score to Olivier’s contro- 
versial film, with Sir Laurence readir 
sections of the text. This is a companion- 
piece for the album from Olivier’s Henry 
IV’: if you found that that one wore well 
then this is highly recommended. Re 
cording is fine 


Columbia has had the interesting idea 
of taking some of the historie voices in 
ts transcription files and putting them 
nto an album, entitled 1 Can Hear It 
Vow. Edward R. Murrow of CBS is the 
interlocutor, and a good one. The other 
voices run chronologically from 1932 

from a nostalgic snatch of Will Rogers’ 
comments on the depression to the sur- 
render of Japan in 1945. Most of the 
selections are political, including words 

y Hitler, Chamberlain, Churchill, FDR, 
etc, but there are also such oddments 
as the first Louis-Schmeling fight, Lou 
Gehrig’s retirement, and Herbert Morri- 
son’s extraordinary ad lib of the Hinden- 
uurg disaster. Mr. Murrow’s choice of 
selections could hardly be quarreled with 


Walt Disney would do well to drop 
whatever foolishness he’s up to at the 
moment and turn his attention to Co- 
ette’s and Maurice Ravel's fanciful little 
opera, L’Enfant et les sortiléges. The story 
is perfect for Disney: a mischievous child, 
forced to hear an account of his wrong- 
doings, repents in the end and resolves 
to be good and kind forevermore. Ravel 
hever used his orchestral magic to bet- 
ter effect than in this enchanting score 


1 . . . . 
The recording was made in France with 





records 


an excellent cast. Much of the clearly 
articulated French comes across, but get 
hold of a score if you can, for Colette’s 
sharp nuances and stage directions are 
things not to miss. Ernest Bour leads the 
singers and the Orchestre Nationale bril- 


liantly. Columbia's recording is excep- 
tional. 


Igor Stravinsky’s Danses Concertantes 
bear all the trademarks of the great 
man’s recent output: tense, abrupt melod- 
ic fragments, nervous, energetic rhythms, 
and spare but apposite orchestration. 
hese dances have been widely per- 
formed as a ballet, and the album will 
be welcomed by admirers of the work. 
he composer conducts the RCA-Victor 
Symphony. 


The great Requiem of Berlioz, the com 
poser’s own choice as his masterpiece, is 
now available in a complete recording 
for Columbia by Jean Fournet and the 
Emile Passani Choir & Orchestra. It 
would require pages to discuss this pow- 
erful work fully; hear it for vourself. The 
recording engineers have done an amaz 
ing job of capturing the sound of the 
several hundred performers involved. 


hus far, the only music to be recorded 
from Benjamin Britten’s opera Petes 
Grimes is the four entr’actes, the so- 
called Sea Interludes. The first perform- 
ance of them released domestically (by 
Columbia) is by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
and the London Symphony. These pieces 
convey little of the opera’s tremendous 
power, but make for good listening in 


their own right 


If you're looking for the definitive 
performance of Prokofeff’s Classical 
Symphony, Victor has just released it, 
performed by Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony. You'll never hear a better 
performance of this gracious work. 


The Five Songs Wagner wrote to poems 
by Mathilde Wesendonck are not often 
done, perhaps because some of their 
material was more fully developed in 
Tristan. Eileen Farrell sings them heroi 
cally in a new Victor set, with Stokowski 
and a pick-up orchestra giving sensitive 
support 


There have been some unusually in- 
teresting singles lately: A rich, lusty tra- 
ditional song, 4 Cantor for a Sabbath, 
arranged by Warner Bass and sung to a 
fare-thee-well by Jan Peerce (Victor 

Silvestre Revueltas, the late and 
enormously gifted Mexican, has never be- 
fore had anything on records. Stokowski 
does a really exciting job on his barbari 
color-piece, Sensemaya (Victor) 
Although Chopin stole his thunder, it was 
John Field, an Irishman, who invented 
the nocturne and wrote a number of 
pieces in that form. Those in E Major 
and E Minor are beautifully played by 
the English pianist, Denis Matthews. (Co 
lumbia P.M. 





By 


Pablo PICASSO 


E are honored and de- 

lighted — and amused 
—to give to the American 
public the first and only lit- 
erary work of Picasso. This 
rombunctious farce is an 
animated Picasso painting, 
full of wild humor and clear 
and eccentric vision. 





The characters are Big Foot, Onion, Tart, He- 
Cousin, Round End, The Two Bow-wows, Silence, 
Fat Anguish, Skinny Angeish, and The Curtains. 
The action, as a French critic observed “is in 
profile and full-face.” 


Piccsso here creates a unique world in the 
theatre as he has already done on canvas. Those 
who approach life and art without pre-fabricated 
formulas will delight in them both. $2.75 


At your Bookstore or Order Direct 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
@ 15 £. 40th St., Dept. 153, N.Y. 16, NY. & 





THE MANUSCRIPT 
PLAY PROJECT 


of the 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
a cooperative plan for seeking and 


producing original plays of dis- 
tinction, 


invites authors to submit manuscripts and 
college and community theatre organiza- 
tions to enrich their programs by active 
membership 








for detailed information address 
George McCalmon, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


“Theater World Excited by 
Remarkable Playwright 





ONE OF THE most original talents to 
appear on the Broadway and Hollywood 
scene in a generation is the German author 
and poet, Bertolt Brecht. The New York 
Times calls him “one of the indisputably 
great theatrical talents of our time.” His 
exciting theories of the stage and his un- 
usual technique are being discovered by 
actors, producers and authors who realize 
that here at last is something new in the 
theater. Discover Brecht for yourself. Two 
of his most recent plays, The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, and The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, are available in a new book called 
PARABLES FOR THE THEATER. $3.50 at your 


bookstore. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 
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BURNS MANTLE’S 


BEST PLAYS 


OF 1947-1948 


EDITED BY 
J ohn Chap man 


AND THE YEARBOOK OF THE 
DRAMA IN AMERICA 


1 ime ten best plays of the past season, in ex- 
cerpt and summary, with a statistical sum- 
mary of the season, lists of casts, length of run, 
plot digests, award and prize winners, and other 
invaluable data for all lovers of the drama 


The ten best plays 

include 

A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 

THE HEIRESS 

COMMAND DECISION 

MISTER ROBERTS 

THE WINSLOW BOY 

ALLEGRO 

EASTWARD IN EDEN 

AN INSPECTOR CALLS 

ME AND MOLLY 

SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD 


With photographs from 
the plays 


$4.00 at all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 








plays, for Christmas, Easter 
and other Church festivals 


Complete with production notes, mu- 
sic, set and costume illustrations, for 
production in the nave of a church. 
The Birth of Jesus 

Herod and the Kings 


The Annunciation, the Birth, and 
the Shepherds 


The Innocents 

The Second Shepherds Play 
St. Nicholas and the Scholars 
The Fleury Sepulchre Play 
The Journey to Emmaus 
The King of Glory 

The Resurrection of Christ 
The Redentin Easter Play 
The Raising of Lazarus 

“ The Sacfifice of Isaac 

The Tragedy of Job 


S 
$ A book of classic religious 





Fourteen Plays 


for the Church 


Edited by KAl JURGENSEN 


and ROBERT SCHENKKAN 
276 pages, $3.00 at all bookstores 





RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS. New Brunswick, NJ 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


FOCOTLIGHTS AND HIGHLIGHTS. Crosby 
Gaige. Dutton, $4.00 

Resilience, physical, mental and spirit- 
ual, has been the governing force in the 
life of Crosby Gaige. Every time the 
world threw him down, he bobbed up 
serenely. He made millions and then went 
into debt for $400,000. He fell in and out 
of love, only to love again. But he al- 
ways carried on, transmuting what others 
call frustration and disaster into new 
terms of 


achievement, the last being 


strangely incongruous—mastery of the 
minor arts of cooking and tasting 

Boyhood supplies some of the most en 
gaging chapters in his story, Footlights 
and Highlights. He lived in a small spot 
on the map, Skunk Hollow, New York, 
which he Vuphemistically calls ‘a homely 
name.” Like dozens of other American 
boys, he became a newspaper correspond 
ent and obtained subscriptions for a book 
of sermons called “Our Elder Brother.” 
Unlike the usual book agent, he made 
friends instead of enemies of his patrons, 
visiting them in their homes and dining 
at their tables. He made, also, enough 
money to attend Columbia University. 
Energy, precocity and chance pitched him 
headlong, and still a boy, into a mature 
career. 

With conscientious detail, he discusses 
the Broadway productions with which ne 
was associated; hits like Charlot's Revue, 
The Circle, Within The Law, and the 
Pulitzer prize play Why Marry?, by Jess 
Lynch Williams. Dialogue interpolations 
enrich this section 

The pages glisten with references to 
\rnold 
Mansfield, Virginia 


the important authors of the era 
Bennett, Katherine 
Woolf. but he dismisses most of them, 
alas, with brief anecdotes and—this 1s 
startling—declares that he doesn’t think 
much of James Joyce. Certainly, details 
here about authors would mean much 
more than the numerous theatrical case 
histories piled up in the stage section 
Read this constantly entertaining, inverted 
\merican success story and you'll say to 
vourself I wish I knew Crosby Gaige.” 


Bernard Sobel. 


DESIRE, Pablo Picasso. Philosophical Li- 
brarv, $2.75 
Pablo Picasso has allowed what he 


be published 


terms a play to The trans 
lator tells us in his brief foreword that 
the play was written in three days, during 
the early months of the German occupa 
tion of Paris, and that the “reverent will 
marvel at the three davs’ ‘wonder.’ It is, 
he further alleges, “a reproduction in 
black and white of a painting, as the 
informed will agree . it should be a 
project of the uninformed to learn why.” 

It is hard to convey to the reader just 
what Desire is like except to quote from it 
I claim that there is hardly a line or a 


speech in this thirty-minute farrago in 


six acts that could not have been trans- 
posed from its present place to any other 
part of the text without anyone being the 
wiser even the most reverent or in- 
formed disciple of the master Sample 
dialog it 
rART: Ai ai ai ai ai ai 
THE COUSIN: Ai ai ai ai 
SKINNY ANGUISH: Aaaaaaaa 

Ind this 


an hour 


ntinues for a good quarter of 


BIG FOOT Dreamily) Icebergs are float- 
ing down the bone of the marrow 

rHE COUSIN: Oh, is he handsome! Ai ai ai 

who al . oh! who ai ai ai is 

ai ai ai al bo bo 

FAT ANGUISH: Ai ai I love him. Ai ai love 

bobo ai ai ai love him ai ai bo bo bo bo 

[his extract is approximately one-third 

of an entire scene, and I assure you it is 

by no means the silliest in the play. The 

text should be read in its entirety if vou 

hope to find that out 


Barrett H. Clark 


THE D’'OYLY CARTE MINIATURE THEATRE, 


THE MIKADO. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
$10.00 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s devoted = ad 
herents will delight in this faithful repro 
duction of the original D’Oylv Carte 
Savoy Dheatre of London The little 


theatre comes boxed and is complete with 
ickdrops 


tormentors, proscenium § arch 
and orchestra pit On its stage one can 
set up the fifteen individual characters 
of The Mikado and the separate groups 
which are costumed in authentic D’Ovls 
Carte stvle with bright, gay colors \ 


libretto of The Mikado and stage dire 
tions permit one to indulge in the pleas 
ant pastime of directing the whole pro- 


duction This would make a most 
unusual and attractive Christmas gift 


especially if your recipient happens to 


own a Mikado record album 


CHRONICLES OF THE AMERICAN DANCE, 
edited by Paul Magriel. Henry Holt & 


Co. $5.00 


Here is a thoroughly fascinating account 
of dance in America from the days of 
John Durang, whose debut was made in 


1784, down to the present. Mr 


Magriel 
has selected thirteen essays which ad 
mirably demonstrate the development and 


growth of this art form. William Bolitho’s 


essay m Isadora Duncan; Carl Van 
Vechten’s on Maude Allan; Marian 
Hannah Winter’s on Augusta Maywood 
and Lilliam Mboore’s contribution on 


George Washington Smith are especially 
notable The illustrations, particularly 
those which accompany the essays on 
Dodworth family and Mary 
Ann Lee, are splendid \ll in all this 


collection is a must for students of the 


Juba, the 


dance and Americana 


IMMORTAL SHADOWS, by Stark Young 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 


Stark Young’s dramatic criticism is il- 
juminating, cultured, penetrating and con- 
structive He brings a vast background 
to play on every element of the theater 
and this collection of pieces written over 
the past quarter century is a must for 
any self-respecting theatrical library. 

His great and rare gift is not only to 
write about what he has seen, but to 
create it sensually. Always (often with 
apology for briefness) there is enough 
synopsis of narrative to clarify his pure 
comment. Whether an element is right 
or wrong, he has reasons and states them. 
Bevond that he has an uncanny knack 
for suggesting the spell of an indefinable 
quality, as in descriptions of Laurette 
Tavlor or Pauline Lord 





Infinitely more than most of his active 
contemporaries, Mr. Young evaluates the 


contribution of theatrical craftsmen. This 
mav be due to the fact that the bulk of 


Tennessee Williams’ 


new play is a memorable portrait of a 
his pieces concern production created be ‘ : 
his piece ri ce produc createc € young woman -— Alma Winemiller, a 


minister's daughter in the little deep- 


tween 1922 and 1935, when, as he points 
out in his preface, there was an extraor- 
dinarily rich movement in our theater. 
Whether or not there were more distin Southern town of Glorious Hill. It is the 
guished facets to living plays than there love story of two people whose lives 
are customarily now, he continues to spot i i ; 
ynachronisms and correct mis¢ cians drift past each other in opposite direc- 
with an eve that is eagle and educated. tions. Beneath this simple surface moves 
Note the [ recision of his remarks about 
the make-up of Mei Lan-Fang, and his 
suggestions to improve the appearance of 
actors in The School for Husbands. In 


the Moliére play he sees an indication 


another play of deeper meaning and 
more romantic expression than Tennes- 


see Williams has essayed before. The 
of the entire production's spirit, in the book is illustrated with photographs of 


costumes as they were designed, and as 


they might have been 


the New York production. $2.75 


\gain Mr. Young’s description of sets 
in Lyststrata, and of lighting in Othello 
go far to reminding one how complex and 
fallible, and how potential an art the 
theater is. | requent references to painting A N E Ww D I R E C T I 0 N S B 0 0 h 
and sculpture, to history and _ classical 
literature, are enlightening and authorita- _ 


ive so as to give one deep confidence in 




















is Opinions 





His critical mind is rich and articulate 


For clarity and interpretation, few com 
ments can come within leagues of his 
inderstanding of what Martha Graham * where to call 
continues to do 

. . N > 

Chis is a book to be read and re-read, EW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
ind kept at hand for its very stimulating 


resence STAGE + SCREEN + RADIO 
William Hawkins TELEVISION * PUBLICITY 


Order any book in print, including 
theatre, dance, film, costume and 
fine art books. Write today to save 
1/4 the price and receive a free 


PRODUCERS * AGENTS 


ADVERTISING * PUBLISHERS 
NEWSPAPERS * NIGHT CLUBS 
M . . 

| USIC SPORTS * OTHERS 


CONTACT BOOK 
aera akan 


- ae CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc Dept. F 
150 E. 54th St., New York 22, N.Y 


copy of our latest art bulletin. 


You are welcome to visit our office before 
purchasing to examine the large variety 
of books in stock. 


ART BOOK CLUB 
Dept. TA 
63 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 








the perfect year-round gift. .. 


x x x \ 
_ a subscription to TH EATRE AR z n) 


first one year gift subscription $5.00 — each additional $4.00 


foreign postage $2.00 a year 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS 

REFERENCE POINT 
By Arthur Hopkins 


A practical book on Stage Direction and 
Production by a foremost Broadway Pro 
ducer. It is best termed a book of prac- 
tical idealism, for it is concerned with 
creative ways in writing, acting, and di- 
recting, and—importantly—access to their 


source. 





“Anyone who reads ‘Reference Point 
will be a better playgoer for it.’ John 
Chapman, N.Y. Daily News. PRICE $2.50 


THE BUSY SPEAKERS POCKET 
PRACTICE BOOK 
By Belle Cummings Kennedy & 
Patricia Challgren 





The Pocket Practice book is a concise 
manual of tested exercises for voice and 
speech improvement prepared for public 
speakers, actors, etc. 


“My highest commendation is to say 
that | am adopting it in my courses 
ct the University of California.’ Pearle 
Aiken-Smith. PRICE $2.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 





tn ae People 


THANE 


Have you ever created a 
Marionette personality ? 
You can! This delightful book describes 
the fascination of Marionettes and Mario- 
nette making. Charts, instructions and 
suggestions makes Marionette making 
simple, and the text introduces beginners 
to the bright world of the Marionettes. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES + $2.50 


P| _( DUEL SLOAN AND PEARCE) = [SS 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


Send for New Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
WINE. WOMEN AND WORDS by Billy 


Rose. Simon & Schuster, $3.00. 


Having looked at himself and his satel- 
lites through Billy Rose-colored glasses, 
the Broadway Balzac has set his findings 
down on paper. A copy of these findings— 
in the three-dollar cloth-bound edition 
rather than its one-dollar paper-bound en- 
largement—is on my secretaire before me 
Frankly, it has made amusing reading. 

As an eager egocentric, the Beekman 
Place O. Henry is interested in anything 
and everything that revolves, no matte: 
how remotely, about Billy Rose. In Wine, 
Women and Words, he writes about that 
anything and everything with disarming 
frankness. It is the open-faced boyishness 
of his self-sufhciency that keeps the reader 
going 

In the inscription honoring the flyleaf of 
my presentation, the Mt. Kisco de Mau- 
passant assures me, with affectionate re- 
gards, that I will meet many old friends 
between the covers of his book. I will be 
pleased, he says, that they get the best of 
it. 

I am! I am pleased that they get the 
best of it, whatever “it” may be. But I am 
even more pleased that they do not get 
the best of Billy Rose. Not even Salvador 
Dali, who tries to in the illustrations. So, 
Wine, Women and Words remains Billy 
at his Rosiest. 

lo me, it is more fun than the Aquacade 
And that, too, starred Billy Rose and 
featured, satellitically, Eleanor, Billy's 
Holm, sweet Holm 

Robert Garland 


THE COMMON GLORY, by Paul Green 


University of North Carolina Press. $2.75 


The publication of The Common 
drama 
of American History, will be welcomed 


Glory, Paul Green's symphonic 


by all American drama-lovers who are 
interested in the development of theatre 
which combines the elements of play, 
music, dance, poetry, narration and spec- 
tacle into a dynamic unit. The show was 
specially written by Paul Green to cele- 
brate the history of the state of Virginia, 
but will also be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the development of regional 
drama 

he play itself, retelling the story of 
the American Revolution in terms of Vir- 
ginia people, with Thomas Jefferson as 
the leading character, makes exciting 
reading. Written boldly for spectacular 
outdoor presentation, it brings American 
history to life with vividness and stature. 

The new volume in which the play 
appears is also an excellent record of the 
production as it was originally given in 
1947 in the specially-built theatre at Wil 
liamsburg. Much of the original music 
is included in it, and a number of inter- 
esting photographs supplement the text 
and the score 


Blythe Morley 
NEXT MONTH’S COMPLETE PLAY 
“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By Ferenc Molnar 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


EGO 9 5.00 


James Agate 


THEATRE BOOK OF THE YtAR 1947-48 
Gee-ge Jean Nathan 4.00 


BEST PLAYS OF 1947-48 4.00 
ed. John Chapman 


BERNARD SHAW THROUGH 
THE CAMERA 4.00 


228 photographs 


MY LIFE IN ART (reprint) 3.75 


Constantin Stanislavsky 


FAMILY CIRCLE 3.50 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


SEEING MORE THINGS 3.50 


John Mason Brown 


ANNE OF A THOUSAND DAYS 2.75 


Maxwell Anderson 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 2.75 


Tennessee Williams 


THE HEIRESS 2.50 
Ruth & Augustus Goetz 


THE WINSLOW BOY 2.25 


Terence Rattigan 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





OPENING NIGHT! 





For the First Time —the exclusive D’Oyly 
Carte Savoy Miniature Theatre for The 
Mikado 


Exclusive D’Oyly Carte scenic and cos- 


- authentic in every detail. 


tume designs for The Mikado. Complete 
libretto and stage directions. Complete 


performances of The Mikado may be given. 


Practical and Geautiful 
A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT - $10.00 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, INC. Attn. C. Herrick 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me___Miniature Theatre of The Mikado 








at $10.00 each postpaid. | enclose my check— 
money order for_ 

eee 
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you CAN create: -- - 
THE PROPER MOOD 


POWERSTAT Dimmers — dimming, STORES 
brightening or blending light — can help 

create the proper mood. In stores, it makes 
merchandise more appealing, keeps person- 

nel alert and cordial. In hotels, the air of HOTELS 
luxurious living and fine service is en- 
hanced by proper lighting treatment. In 
cocktail lounges and restaurants, changing 
light treatment adds profitable dollars to 
beverage and food checks — increases 
clientele and promotes repeat business. 


LOUNGES 


The art of using light to create desired THEATRES 
effects and moods stems from the theatre, 
where POWERSTAT Dimmers give 
smooth, precise control. In churches, the 
Satan use of light — controlled by RESTAURANTS 
POWERSTAT Dimmers — can intensify 
the atmosphere of dignity and reverence. 
And school auditoriums, gymnasiums and CHURCHES 
play stages, made more interesting through 

POWERSTAT Lighting Control, increase 

rental revenue and frequency with this 

modern economical equipment. SCHOOLS 


by using POWERSTAT 
LIGHT DIMMING EQUIPMENT 


POWERSTAT Dimmers, versatile in application, steplessly dim 
any number of lamps up to rated load from complete black-out 
to full-on. They dim by transformer action without heat loss — 
handle incandescent or cold-cathode installations with equal 
economy, efficiency and precision. 

Designed for manual or motor-driven operation, for direct or 
remote control, POWERSTAT Dimmers are available in numer- 
ous standard units to meet your specific requirements, 

Write today for helpful, detailed information on POWERSTAT 
Light Dimming Equipment. 


1128 Demers Avenue, Bristol, Connecticut 


tHE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





Powerstat Variable Transformers @ Voltbox A C Power Supply @ Stabiline Voltage Regulators. 





“S11” Brands, Dine. 


LIQUEUR BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 


The House of Dr 


“21° BRANDS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN THE UNITED STATES 





